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STORY OF FLAVILLA. 
~— 


Favinea, just as she had entered her 
yurteenth year, was left an orphan to 
the care of her mother, in such circum- 
ctances’ as disappointed all the hopes 
which her education had encouraged.— 








Her father, who lived in great elegance! 


upon the salary of a place at court, died| 
suddenly without having made any provi- 
sion for his family, except an aunuity of} 
one huadred pounds, waich he had pur- 
hased tor his wife with part of her mar-! 
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apparent pleasure, and his familiarities 
with so little reserve, that he soon ven- 
tured to disclose his intention, and make 
her, what he thought, a very genteel pro- 
posal of another kind : but whatever were 
the artifices with which it was introduced, 
or the terms in which it was made, Fla- 
villa rejected it with the utmost indigna- 
tion and disdain. Clodio, who, notwith- 
standing his youth, had long known and 
often practised the arts of seduction, gave 
way to the storm, threw himself at her 
feet, imputed his offence to the phrenzy 
of his passion, flattered her pride by the 
most abject submission and extravagant 
praise, entreated her pardon, aggravated 
his crime, but made no mention of atone- 
ment by marriage. ‘This particular, 
which Flavilla did not fail to remark, 
ought to have determined her to admit 
him no more: but her vanity and her am- 






























riage portion; nor was he possessed of||bition were still predominant, she still 
any property, except the furniture of a|/hoped to succeed in her project. Clodio’s 
large house im one of the new squares, an|joffence was tacitly forgiven, his visits 






equipage, a few jewels, and some plate. 
The greater part of the furniture and the 
equipage were sold to pay his debts ; the 
jewels, which were not of great value, 
and some useful pieces of the plate, were 
reserved; and Flavilla removed with her 
mother into lodgings. 

But notwithstanding this change in their 
circumstances, they did not immediately 
jose their rank. They were still visited 
vy a numerous and polite acquaintance ; 
und though some gratified their pride by 
suming an appearance of pity, and ra- 
ther insulted than alleviated their distress 
hy the whine of condolence, and a minute 

omparison of what they had lost with 
what they possessed, yet from others they 
vere continually receiving presents,which 
still enabled them to live with genteel) 
irugality: they were still considered as 
people of fashton, and treated by those of 
. lower class with distinct respect. 
Flayilla thus continued’ to move in a 


were permitted, his fimiliarities were 
again suffered, and his hopes revived.— 
He had long entertained an opinion that 
she loved him, in which, however, it is 
probable, that his own vanity and her in- 
discretion concurred to deceive him; but 
this opinion, though it implied the strong- 
est obligation to treat her with generosity 
and tenderness, only determined him 
again to attempt her ruin, as it encourag- 
ed him with a probability of success.— 
Having therefore resolved to obtain her 
as a mistress, or at once to give her up, h 
thought he had little more to do, than to 
convince her that he had taken such 2 re- 
solution ; justifying it by some plausible 
sophistry, and to give her some time to 
deliberate upon a final determination. — 
With this view he went a short journey 
into the country ; having puta letter into 
her hand at parting, in which he acquaint- 
ed her, “ That he had often reftected, 
with inexpressible regret, upon her re- 














sphere to which she had no claim. Shel!sentment of his conduct in a late instance ; 
was remarkably tall for her age, and was| but that the delicacy and the ardour o. 
celebrated not only for her beauty, but||his affection were insuperable obstacles to 


her wit: these qualifications she consi- 
‘ered, not only as securing whatever she 
enjoyed by the favour of others, but as a 
pledge of possessing them in her own right 
by an advantageous marriage. There was 
a fashionable levity in her carriage and 
dscourse, which her mother, who knew 
the danger of her situation, labouged to 
restrain, sometimes with anger, and some- 
times with tears, but always without suc- 
cess. FPlavilla was ever ready o answer, 
that she neither did nor said any thing o. 
whick she had reason to be ashamed ; an‘! 
‘herefore did not know why she shoul?! 
he restrained, exceptin mere courtesy to 
eavy, which it was an,honour to provoke; 
or to slander, which it was a disgrace to 
fear, In proportion as Flavilla was more 
flattered and caressed, the influence of 
her mother became less ; and though she 
ways treated her with respect froma 
point of good breeding, vet she secretly 
‘e:pised her maxims, and applauded her 
own conduct. ; 
Flavilla at eighteen was a celebrated 
toast; and among other gay visitants who 


trequented Her tea-table, was Clodio, a|ithe wheels of his chariot in 


voung Baronet, who had just taken pos- 
session of his title and estate. 


were many particulars id Clodio’s beha-|!who had dared to censure the levity of|late false principles and dissolute manners, 
siour', which encouraged Flavillato hepej/her conduct, and a license to continue it!|had been a gay man,and was well acquaint- 
that she should obtain him for a husband ; 

‘ut she suffered his assicuities With such | 


his marriage : that where there was no 
liberty, there could be no happiness : that 
he should become indifferent to the en- 
dearments of love, when they could no 
longer be distinguished from officiousness 
of duty: that while they were happy in 
the possession of each other, it would be 
absurd to suppose they would part ; and if 
this happiness should cease, it would not 
only ensure but aggravate their misery to 
be inseparably united: that this event 
was less probable, in proportion as their 
cohabitation was voltntary ; but that he 
would make such provision for her upon 


accident, was seen in one of the boxes at|| 
the play-house, by Megcator, a young! 
gentleman who had just Feturned from his} 
first voyage, as captain of a large ship in} 
the Levant trade, which had been pur- 
chased for him by his father, whose for- 
tune enabled him to make a genteel pro- ; 
vision for five sons, of whom Mercator} 
was the youngest, and who expected to} 
share his estate, which was personal, in| 
equal proportions at his death. 

Mercator was captivated with her beau-| 
ty, but discouraged by the splendour of; 
ler appearance, and the rank of her com-| 
pany. He was urged, rather by curiosi-j 
ty than hope, to inquire who she was; 
and he gained such a knowledge of her) 
circumstances, as relieved him from de-| 
spair. As he knew not how to get admis-; 
sion to her company, and had no design 
upon her virtue, he wrote in the first ar-| 
dour of his passion to her mothér ; giving 
a faithful account of his fortune and de- 
pendence, and entreating that he might be 
permitted to visit Flavilla as a candidate 
for her affection. The lady, after having 
made some inquiries, by which the ac- 
count that Mercator had given ber was 
confirmed, sent him an invitation, and re- 
ceived his first visit alone. She told him 
that as Flavilla had no fortune, and asa 
considerable part of his own was depen- 
dent upon his father’s will, he ought, 
theréfore, to obtain his consent, before 
any other step was taken. To this coun- 








sel, so salutary, Mercator was hesitating] 


what to reply, when Flavilla came in, an 
accident whiclwhe was now only solicit- 
ous to improve. Flavilla was not. dis- 
pleased either with his person or his ad- 
dress. The frankness and gaiety of her 
disposition soon made him forget that he 
was a stranger. A conversation com- 
menced, during which they became yet 
more pleased with each other : and hav- 
ing thus surmounted the difficulty of a first 
visit, he thought no more of the mother, 
as he believed her auspices were not ne- 
cessary to his success. 

His visits were often repeated, and he 
became every hour more impatient of de- 
lay. A thought of his father would now 
and then, indeed, intervene ; but being 
determined to gratify his wishes at all 
events, he concluded, with a sagacity al- 
most universal on these occasions, that of 


two evils, to marry without his consent, | 


was less than to marry against it : and one 
evening, after the lovers had spent the af- 
ternoon by themselves, they went out, in 
a kind of frolic, which Mercator had pro- 
posed in the vehemence of ‘his spassion, 
and to which Flavilla had consented in the 
giddiness of her indiscretion, and were 


the contingency, as a wife would expect||married at May-fair chapel. 


upon his death.” 


In the first interval of recollection after 


Flavilla had too much understanding, |jthis precipitate step, Mercator consider- 
as well as virtue, to deliberate a momentijed, that he ought to be the first to acquaint 


upon this proposal. She gave immediate 
orders that Clodio should be »dmitted no 
more. But his letter was a temptation to 
gratify her vanity, which she could not re- 
sist; she shewed it first to her mother, 
and then to the whole circle of her female 
acquaintance, with all the exultation of a 
hero who exposes a vanquished enemy at} 











without apology or restraint. 


his father of the new alliance which had 
been made in his family: but as he had 


not fortitude enough to do it in person, he! 
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land woman of the house. 


had often seen her at public places. He: 
beauty and her dependence, the gaiety of 
her dress, the multitude of her admirers. 
the Jevity of her conduct, and all the cir- 
cumstances of her situation, had concur 
red to render her character suspected ; 
and he was disposed to judge of it with 
yet less charity, when, as she had offend 
ed him by marrying his son; whom he 
considered as disgraced and in:povetished. 


and whose misfortune, as it was irretriev- 


able, he resolved not to alleviate, but in- 
crease : a resolution by which fathers, 
who have foolish and disobedient sons, 
usually display their own kindness and 
wisdom. As soon as he read Mercator’s 
letter, he execrated himi for a fool, who 
had been gulled by the artilices of a loose 
woman, to screen her from public infamy, 
by fathering her children, and securing 
her from a prison, by appropriating her 
debts. In his answer, which he wrote 
only to gratify his resentment, he told 
him, that “if he had taken Flavilla into 
keeping, he would have overlocked it ; 
and if her extravagance had distressed 
him, he would have satisfied his creditors; 
but that his marriage was not to be forgi- 
ven: that heshould never havea shilling 
of his money ; and that he was determin- 
ed to see him no more.” 

Mereator, who was more provoked by 
this outrage than grieved at his loss, dis- 
dained to reply ; and believing that he had 
now most reason to be offended, could not 
be persuaded to selicit a reconciliation. 
He hired a genteel apartment for his wife 
of an upholsterer, who, with a view to let 
lodgings, had taken and furnished a large 
house near Leicesterfields ; and, in about 
two months, he left her, and made another 
voyage. He had received visits of con- 
gratulation from her numerous acquain- 
tance, and had returned them, as a pledge 
of his desire that they should be repeated. 
But a remembrance of the gay multitude, 
which, while he was at home, had flatter- 
ed his vanity, as soon as he was absent, 
alarmed his suspicions. He had, indeed. 
mo particular cause of jealousy ; but his 
anxiety arose merely froma sense of the 
temptations to which she was exposed, and 
the impossibility of hi. superintending her 
conduct. 

In the meantime, Flavilla continued to 
flutter round the same giddy circle in 
which she bad shone so long ; the num- 
ber of her visitants rather increased than 
diminished ; the gentlemen attended with 
yet greater assiduity, and she continued 


|to encourage their civilities by the same 


indiscreet familierity. She was one nigin 
at the masquerade, another night at an 
opera ; sometimes at a route ; sometimes 
rambling in parties of pleasure in short ex- 
cursions from town; she came home 2! 
midnight, in the morning, and sometimes 
she was absent several nights together. 
This conduct was the cause of much spe- 
culation and unef&iness to the good man 
At first they 


expressed if*in the best terms he could ||suspected that Flavilla was no better than 


a triumph ;; old gentleman, whose character I cannot} 
IIche considered it as an indisputable evi-|/better express than in the fashionable 
There|idence of her virtue, as a reproof to all||phrase which has been contrived to paili- 


conceive by a Ictter; and requested that} 
he might be permitted tolresent his wife 
for the parental benediction, which alene| 
was Wanting to complete his felicity. The} 


a woman of pleasure ; and that the per- 
son who had hired the lodgings for her as 
his wife, and had disappeared, upon pre- 
tence of a voyage to sea, had been em- 
ployed to impose upon them, by conceal- 
ing her character, in order to obtain such 
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led with the town. He had often heard} 


laccommodations for her as she could not 
iso easily have procured had it been 
;|known ; but as these suspicions made them 
‘watchful and inquisitive, they soon disco- 


It happened that Flavilla, soon after this! Flavilla toasted by rakes of quality, and}!vered, that many ladies, by whom she 


py at 
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was visited, were of good character and||the torment of suspense, and determine 
fashion. Her conduct, however, suppos-||his future conduct.” 

ing her to be a wife, was still inexcusable,||} Mercator, however, concealed his sus- 
and still endangered their credit and sub-|| picions from his wife ; and, indeed, in her 
sistence : hints were often dropped by the || presence they were forgotten. Her man- 
neighbours to the disadvantage of her cha-||ner of life he began seriously to disap- 
racter ; and an elderly maiden lady, whollprove ; bui being well acquainted with 
lodged on the second floor, had given| hertemper, in which great sweetness was 
warning: the family was disturbed at all||blended with a high spirit, he would not 


hours in the night,and the door was crowd-|/embitier the pleasure of a short stay by| 
ed all day with messengers and visits to) altercation, chiding, and tears : but when) 


Flavilla. 
One day, therefore, the mistress of the||his departure, he clasped her in an ecsta- 
house took aa opportunity to remonstrate,||sy of fondness to his bosom, and entreated 


. . . . } . . 

though in the most distant and respectful||her to behave with reserve and circum-||him with overflowing eyes ; and though 
terms, and withthe utmost diffidence and/||spection ; ‘* Because,” said he, * I know} 
caution. She told Flavilla, “ That she|/that my father keeps a watchful eye upon! 





was a fine young lady ; that her husband|| your conduct, which may, therefore, con- 
was abroad ; that she kept a great deal of || firm or remove his displeasure, and either 
company, and that the world was censori-|/intercept or bestow such an increase of 
ous: she wished that less occasion for|)our fortune as will prevent the pangs of 
scandal was given ; and heped to be ex-//separation. which must otherwise so often 
cused the liberty she had taken. Flavil-|/ return, and in a short time unite us to part 
ia might be ruined by those sianders,|!no more.’’ To this caution she had then 
which could have no influence upon the|/no power to reply; and they parted with 
great, and which, therefore, the great)/mutual protestations of unalterable love. 
were not solicitous to avoid.” — | Plavilla, soon after she was thus left in 
Chis address, however ambiguous, and|| , sort of widowhood a second time, found 
however gentle, was easily understood,||perself pregnant ; and within somewhat 
and fiercely resented. Flavilla, proud of jess than eight months after Mercator’s 
her virtue, and impatient of control, would! return from his first voyage, she happen- 
have despised the counsel of a philoso-'|| ad to stumble as she Was going up stairs, 
pher, if it had implied an impeachment ofjand being immediately taken ill, 


her inferior, therefore, she was under 00) |, was now necessary that the vigils of 
restraint : she answered with a mixture of} whist and tumulis of balls and visits should, 


contempt and indignation, ‘* That those|lfor a while, be suspended ; and in this in- 
only who did not know her, would dare tollteryal of languor and retirement Flavil- 
take any liberty with her character, andl 


ila first became thoughtful. She often re- 

warned her to propagate no scandalous re-|! flected upon Mereator’s caution when 
port at her peril.” Flaviita immediately || they last parted, which had made an inde- 
rose from her seat, and the mistress of the |Hinye impression upor her mind, though it 
house departed without reply, though she }| had produced no alteration in her conduct: 
was scarce less offended than her lodgers} notwithstanding the manner in which it 
and from that moment she determined,| was expressed, and the reason upon which 
when Mercator returned, to give warning. ||it was founded, she began to fear that it 
Mercator’s voyage was presperous,and, | might have been secretly prompted by 
after an absence of about ten months, he |jealousy. The birth, therefore, of her 
came back. ‘The woman, to whom her|'first child iu his absence, at a tune so pre- 
husband had lett the whole management!!mature, was an accident which greatly 
of the lodgings, and who persisted in her|}jjarmed her: but there was yet another, 
purpose, soon found an opportuxity to puti/for which it was still less in her power to 


it in execution. Mereator, as his part OF!/sccount, and which, therefore, alarmed 
the coutract had been punctually fulfilled, |! her still more. 


thought he had some-cause to be offenced, 
and insisted to know her reasons for com- 





It happened that some civilities which 


snsest 1 she received from a lady who sat next her 
pelling him to leave her house. These!!a¢ an opera, and whom she had never 


she was very unwilling to give : and as he seen before, introduced a conversation 
perceived that she evaded his question,|| which so mach delighted her,that she gave 
he became more solicitous to obtain an|/her a pressing invitation te visit her : this 







| utmost regret and apprehension. 


j|her mind was melted into tenderness at|fust ; and it could no longer be known, by 


Was | 
r 5 . e | 
her conduct: before a person so much}}prought, to bed before the next morning. 
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favourite mistress of an old courtier, and|!He sat down and remained sometime mo- 
that this was the house in which he keptijtionless, with his eyes fixed on the ground 
her ingreat splendour. It happened that|/and his hands locked in each other, Jj, 
Flavilla, soon after this accident, discover-|| proportion as he believed his wife to 
ed the character of her new acquaintance; |/be guilty, his tenderness for his fatherre. 
and never remembered by whom she haci|| vived : and he resolved, with yet greate; 
been seen in her company, without the|jzeal, to prosecute his purpose of imme. 
diately attempting a reconciliation, 

She now resolved to move ina less cir- In this state of confusion and distress, 
cle, and with more circumspection. In||Le went to the house, where be learned 





the mean ume her httle boy grew very||that his father had died early inthe morn, 
ing, and that his relations were then as- 
his appearance, that he had been born too|{sembled to read his will, Fulvius, abro. 
‘soon. His mother frequently gazed on}jther of Mercator’s mother, with whom he 
had always beena favourite, happening to 
her pleasures were now become domes-||pass from ene room to another, heard his 
tic, yet sue feared lest that which had pro-||voice. He accosted him with great ar- 
duced, should destroy them. After much ||dour of friendship ; and soothing him with 
deliberation, she determined that she|/expressions of condolence and affection, 
woald conceal the child’s age from its fa-|jinsisted to introduce him to the company, 
ther ; believing it prudent to prevent aj|Mercator tacitly consented: he was re- 
suspicion, which, however ill founded, it|ceived at least with civility by his bro. 
might be difficult to remove, as her justi-|ithers, and sitting down among them, the 
fication would depend wholly upon the)will was read. He seemed to listen like 
testimony of her dependants; and her|/the rest: but was, indeed, musing over 
mother’s and her own would necessarily ||the story which he had just heard, and 
become doubtful, when every one would||lost in the speculation of bis own wretch. 
have reason to conclude, that it would|/edness. He awakened as from a dream, 
still have been the same, supposing the||when the voice of the person who had 
contrary to have been true. been reading was suspended ; and finding 
Such was the state of Flavilla’s mind,|\that he could no longer contain himself, 
and her litt boy was six months old,|ihe started up, and would have left the 
when Mercator returned. She received||company. 
him with joy indeed, but it was mixed)) Of the will which bad been read before 
liwith a visible confusion. Their meeting||him, he knew nothing; but his uncle be- 
Was more tender, but on her part less|jlieving that he was moved with grief and 
llcheerful. She smiled with inexpressible || resentment at the manner in which he had 
complacency, but at the same time the Ibeen mentioned tn it, and the bequest on- 
tears gushed from her eyes, and she was/ly of a shilling, took him into another 
\seized with an universal tremor. Merca-||room ; and, to apologize for his father’s 
\Itor caught the i fection; and caressed|/unkindness, told him, “ that the resent- 

















irst his Flavilla, and then his boy, with an\|ment which he expressed at his marriage, ° 


excess of fondness and delight that before 
he had never expressed. The sight of 
the child made him more than ever wish|icome infamous, forthat she had been seen 
a reconciliation with his father ; and hav-j|at the lodgings of a certain woman of bed 
ing heard, on his first landing, that he was||character, with whom she appeared to be 
dangerously ill, he determined to attempt||well acquaiuted.”” This account threw 
immediately to see him ; promising that), Mercator into another agony ; from which 
he would return to supper. He had, in||he was, however, at length recovered by 
the midst of his caresses, more than once ||bis uncle, who, as the only expedient by 
inquired the age of his son, but the ques-jwhich he could retrieve his misfortune, 
tion had been always evaded ; of which,||and soothe his distress, proposed that he 
however, he took no notice, nor did it'|should no more return to his lodgings, but 
produce any suspicion. go home with him ; that he would kim- 
He was now hasting to inquire after|!self take such measures with his wife, as 
his father; but as he passed through|| would scarce fail of inducing her to accept 
the hall, he was officiously laid hokljja separate maintenance, to assume ano- 
of by his landlady. He was not muchiither name, and trouble him no more.— 
disposed to inquire how she had ful-|| Mercator, in the bitterness of his affliction, 


jwas every day increased by the conduct 


























answer. After much hesitation, which, |jnyitation was accepted, and in a fewdays||filled his charge ; but perceiving by her|jconsented to his proposal, and they weot 


perhaps, had a worse effect than any tale 
which malice could have invented, she 
told him, that “* the lady Kept a great dea 
of company, and often staid out very late 
that she had always been used to quiet and 
regularity, and was determined to let her 
apartment to some person in a more pri- 
vate station.” 







pleased at the second interview, than she 
had been at the first; and without mak- 
ing any other inquiry concerning the la- 
dy than where she lived, teok the first 
opportunity to wait upon her. The 
apartment in which she was received was 
the ground floor of an elegant house, at a 

At this account, Mercator changed||small distance from St. James’s palace. 
countenance: for he inferred from it just|/[t happened that Plavilla was placed near 
1s much more than truth as he believed it|the window ; and a party of the horse- 
to be less. After some moments of sus-|iguards riding through the streets, she ex- 
pense, he conjured her to conceal nothing||pected to see some of the royal family, 
from him. with an emotion which conyine-| and hastily threw upthe sash. A gen- 
ed her that she hadalready said too much. |itheman who was passing by at the same 
She then assured him, “ That he had nojliustant, turned about at the noise of the 
reason to be alarmed ; for that. she had no/| window, and Flavilla no sooner saw his 


exception to his lady, but those gaicties lace than she knew him to be the father|/see it, she was refused.” This, indeed, 


which her station and the fashion suffi- lof Mercator. After looking first stead- 
ciently authorized.”” Mercator’s suspi-|jfastly at her, and then glancing his eye at 
cions, however, were ot wholly remoy-/|ithe lady whom she was visiting, he affect- 
ed; and he began to think he had found|led a contemptuous sneer, and went on. 
a confidante whom it would be his inte-||Flavilla, who had been thrown into some 
rest to trust: he, therefore, in the weak-|confusion, by the sudden and unexpected 
ness of jealousy, confessed, that “‘he had/|sight of a person, who, she knew, consi- 
some doubts concerning his wife, whichit||dered her as the disgrace of his family. 
was of the utmost importance to his ho-||aftd the ruin of his child, now changed 
nour and his peace to have resolved : he||countenance, and hastily retired to anoth- 
entreated her that he mightcontinue in the ler part of the room: she was touched 
apartment another year: that. as he should ||both with grief and anger at this silent in- 
again leave the kingdom in a short time, |sult, of which, however, she did not then 
she would suffer no incident, which might ||; ispect the cause. It ts, indeed, proba- 
confirm either his hopes or his fears, to||ble, that the father of Mercator would no 
escape her notice in his absence ; and thatilwhere have looked tpon her with com- 
at his return she would give hita such anjjplacency ; but as soon as he saw her come 
account as would at leasi deliver him from) panion, he recollected that she was the 











the visit was paid. Flavilla was not less||!ooks that she had something to communi- w together. 
e 







cate, which, at least in her own opinion, reator, in the mean time, was ex- 
was of importance, he suffered her tol/pected by Flavilla with the most tender 
take him into her parlour. She imme-|jimpatience. She had put her little boy to 
diately shut the door, and reminded him,|/bed, and decorated a small room in which 
that she had undertaken an office with re-||they had. used to sup, and which she had 
luctance, which he had pressed upon her ; shut up in his absence ; she counted the 
and that she had done nothing in it to|lmoments as they passed, and listened to 
wuich he had ‘not bound her by a pro-|ievery garriage and every step that she 
mise ; that she was extremely sorry. to||heard. Supper was now ready : herim- 
communicate her discoveries ; but that he||patience was increased; terror was at 
was a worthy gentleman, and, indeed, ||tength mingled with regret, and her fond- 
ought to know them. She then told him,||ness was only busied to afflict her: she 
** That the child was born within less than 
eight months after his last return from 
abroad ; that it was saidto have come be- 
fore its time, but that having pressed to 
cator had been persuaded by his uncle to 
write, in which he upbraided her, in the 
strongest terms, with abusing his confi- 
dence ; ‘‘ of this, he said, he had now ob- 
tained sufficient proof to do justice to him- 
self,and was determinedto see hernomore.’ 

To those whose hearts have not alrca- 
dy acquainted them with the agony which 
seized Flavilla upon the sight of this bil- 
He now recollected that his question con-}ilet, all attempts to deseribe it would be 
cerning the child’s birth had been evad-|inot only ineffectual but absurd. Having 
ed: and concluded, that he bad been shed-|j passed the night without sleep, and the 
ding tears of tenderness and joy over a'|next day without food, disappointed in 
faithless wife, and an illegitimate child,||every attempt to discover what was be~ 
who had robbed him of his patrimony, his||come of Mercator, and doubting, if she 
honour, and his peace. He started up|jwere to find him, whether it would be 
with the furious wildness of sudden}possible to convince him of herinngcence; 


was true, and confirmed the good woman 
in her suspicion; for Flavilla, who had 
still resented the freedom which she 
had taken in her remonstrance, had kept 
her at a great distance ; and the servants, 
to gratify their mistress, treated her with 
the utmost insolence and contempt. 


At this relation Mercator turned pale. 





r 


phrenzy ; but she, with great difficulty,||this violent agitation of her mind, produc- 
prevailed upon him not to leave the room.|/eda stow fever, which, before she consi- 





of his wife, whose character was now be- - 
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dered it as a 
to the child while she cherished it at her 
bosom, and wept over it, as an orphan 
whose life she was sustaining with her 
own. 

After Mercator had been absent about 
ten days, his uncle, who persuaded him te 
accompany some friends toacountry seat, 
it the distance of near sixty miles, went) 
.o his ledgings in order to discharge the 
sent, and try what terms he could make 
with Flavilla, whom he hoped to intimi-|| perceived another habitation, to which he 
date with threats of a divorce ; but wheal had not applied for assistance. It was 
he came, he found Flavilla sinking very|[the poorest cottage in the village. The 
fst under her disease, and the child dead.|| Emperor hastened to this, and knocked 
fhe woman of the house, into whose} at the doer ; a peasant opened it, and ask- 
hands she bad just put her watch and)}ed him what he wanted—*! am almost 
ome ormaments asa security for her rent,|| dying with fatigue and hunger,” answered 
was so touched with her distress, and so}|the Czar; ‘‘can you give me a lodging 
irmily persuaded of her innocence by the | for one night?” “ Alas!’ said the pea- 
manner in which she had addressed her,||sant, taking him by the hand, * you will 
aud the calm solemnity with which she have but poor fare ; you are at an unlucky 
absolved those by whom she had been/time : My wife is in labour ; her cries will 
traduced, that as s@on as she had disco-j/not let you sleep: but come in, come in; 
yered Fulvius’s business, she threw her-j/ you will at least be sheltered from the 
cif on her-knees, and entreated, that ifhe|/cold ; and such as we have you shall be 
knew where Mercator was to be found,|| welcome too.”’-—The peasant then made 
he would urge him to return, that, if pos-| the Czar enter a little room full of chil- 
ible, the Jife of Flavilla might be pfeserv-||dren ; in a cradle were two infants sleep- 

J, aud the happiness of both be restored}|ing soundly ; a girl, three years old, was 
hy her justification, Fulvias, who stillj/sleeping on a rug near the cradle ; while 
uspected appearances, or at least was in||her two sisters, the one five years old, 
doubt of the cause that had produced|the other seven were on their knees, cry- 
chem, would not discover his nephew ;) ing, and praying to God for their mother 
ut after much entreaty and expostula-|| who was in a room adjoining, and whose 
ion, at last engaged upon kis honour for}} piteous plaints and groans were distinctly 
he conveyance of aletter. The woman,|heard. ‘ Stay here,” said the peasant 
as soon as she obtiined his promise, ran|/to the Emperor, ‘ | will go and get some- 
ip and communicated it to Mlavilla ; who, | thing for your supper.” He went out 
when she had recovered from the surprise! and soon returned with some black bread, 
ind tumult which it occasioned, was sup-||eggs, and honey. ‘* You see all I can 
ported in her bed, and in about half an)! give you,” said the peasant ; ‘* partake of 
sour after many efforts, and many inter- jit with my children: | must go and assist 

| 








be overcome by fatigue, implored relief 
from several ofthe inhabitants. His dress 
was ragged ; his appearance mean ; and 
what ought to have excited the compassion 
of the villagers, and insured his reception, 
was productive of refusal. Full of indig- 
nation at such inhuman treatment, he was 

















vals, wrote a short billet, which was seal-||my wife.” Your charity, your hospitali- 
ed and put into the hands of Fulvius. jty,”’ said the Czar, *‘ must bring down 

Pulvias immediately enclosed and dis-||blessings upon your house: | am sure 
patched it by the post, resolving that in a! God will reward your goodness.” ** Pray 
question so doubtful and of such impor-|to God, my good friend,” replied the pea- 





tance, he would no further interpose.—|sant, “ pray to God Almighty that shel 


Mercator, who the moment he cast his|\may have a safe delivery: that is all 1 
eye upon the letter, knew both-the hand||wish for.” —* And is that all you wish to 
nd seal; after pansing a few moments into make you happy?” “ Happy! judge 
<aspense, at length tore it open, and read//for yourself: | have five fine children ; a 
these words : dear wife that loves me ; a father and mo- 

“ Such has been my folly, that, perhaps,||ther both in health ; and my labour is suf- 
{ should not be acquitted of guilt in any|jficient to support them all.” “ Do your 
circumstances, but those in which I write.|/father and mother live with you ?” Cer- 
Ido not, therefore, but for your sake, wish|j tainly, they are in the next room with my 
them otherwise than they are. The dear||wife.” ‘‘ But your cottage here is so 
infant, whose birth has undone me, now||very stnall!’’ “It is large enough; it 
lies dead at my side, a victim to my indis-|!can hold us all.”” The peasant then went 
:retion and your resentment. I am scarce||to his wife, who an hour after was happi- 
ible to guide my pen. But most earnest-jjly delivered. Her husband, in a trans- 
ly entreat to see you, that you may at legst|! port of joy, brought the child to the Czar : 
have the satisfaction to hear me attest my||‘* Look” said he, “ look, this is the sixth 
ihocence with the last sigh, and seal our||she bas brought me! What a fine 
reconciliation on my lips, while they are||hearty child he is! May God preserve 
yet sensible of the impression.” him as he hath done my others!” The 

Mercator, whom an earthquake would|iCzar, sensibly affected by this scene, 
ae have affected than this letter, felt alliitook the infant in his arms: “ I know” 
us Sensibility revive in a moment, and re-jisaid he, “ from the phisiognomy of this 
lected with unalterable anguish upon the}{child, that he will be quite fortunate, he 
tashness of his resentment. At the thought)/will arrive, 1 am certain, at great prefer- 
of his distance from London, he started asi)ment.”” The peasant smiled at his pre- 
it a dagger in his heart: he lifted up his||diction, and that instant the two eldest girls 
eyes to heaven, with a look that express. came to their new-born brother, and their 
edat onee an accusation of himself, and ajigrandmother came also to take him back. 
petition for her ; and then rushing out of| The little ones followéd her. And the 
the house, without taking leave, or order-|| peasaut, laying himself down upon his bed 
“ug a servant to attend him, he took post-|/of straw, invited the stranger to do the 
iorses ai a neighbouring inn, and in less|isame. Ina moment the peasant was in a 
‘hon six hours was in Leicester-fields.—|/sound and peaceful sleep ; but the Czar, 
But notwithstanding his speed, he arrived||sitting up, looked around and contemplat-} 
‘00 late: Flavilla had suffered the last|ied every thing with an eye of tenderness 
ony, and her eves could behold him no|jand emotion—the sleeping children and 
nore. Grief and disappointment, remorse||their sleeping father. An undisturbed si- 
inddespair, now totally subverted his rea-||lence reigned in the cottage. ** What a 
‘on. It hecame necessary to remove him|jhappy calm! What delightful tranquili- 
°y force from the bedy; and, after acon-|ity!” said the’ Emperor: ‘“ Avarice and 
“wement of two years, he died distracted.||ambition, suspicion and remorse never en- 
ter here. How sweet is the sleep of in- 
nocence!”’ In such reflections and on 
sucha bed, did the mighty Emperor of all 
the Russias spend the night! The pea- 
Tur Czar Ivan, who reigned over Rus-||sant awoke at the break of day, and his 
about the middle of the sixteenth cen-|/guest taking leave of him said, ‘1 must 
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\YECDOTE OF THE CZAR IVAN OF RUSSIA. 


just going to leave the place, when he} 





kind treatment to me. 
him to stand godfather to your child.—) bonnet, when not engaged in war. 
Promise me, therefore, that you will wait 
for me, that | may be present at the chris- 


I can prevail upon 


tening. 1 will be back in three hours at 


lever to the stranger’s request. 


body appeared. 


of many coaches. 


a train of splendid carriages. 
the imperial guards, and instantly called 





igo by. They all ran out in a hurry, and 
jstood before the door. The horsemen 


} 


jand carriages soon formed a circular line; 


istopped opposite the good peasant’s door. 
|The guards kept back the crowd, which 
ithe hopes of seeing their sovereign had 
icollected together. The coach door was 
| opened ; the Czar alighted, and advanc- 
ling to his host, thus addressed him: “| 
/promised you a godfather : | amcome to 
fulfil my promise ; give me your child, 
jand follow me to the church.” The pea- 
sant stood like a statue; now looked at 
ithe Emperor with the mingled emotions 
of astonishment and joy ; now observing 
his magnificent robes, and the costly jew- 
els with which they were adorned ; and 
now turned to the crowd of nobles that 
surrounded him. 
pomp he conld not discover the poor 
stranger who had laid all night with him 
uponthe straw. The Emperor, for some 
moments, silently enjoyed his perplexity, 
and then addressed him thus: ‘ Yester- 
day you performed the duties of humani- 
ty: to-day I am come to discharge the 
most delightful duty of a sovereign, of re- 
comipensing Viftue. “| shall not remove 
you from #situation fo which you do so 
much honour, and the innocence and tran- 
qtility of which I envy. But 1 will be- 
stow upon you such things as may be use- 
ful to you. You shall have numerous 
flocks, rich pastures, and a house that will 
enable you to exercise the duties of hos- 
pitality with pleasure. Your new-born 
child shall be my ward ; for you may re- 
member,” continued the Emperor, smil- 
ing, ‘that I prophesied he would be for- 
tunate.”” ‘The good peasant could not 
speak ; but with tears of grateful sensibi- 
lity in his eyes, he ran instantly to fetch 
the child, brought him to the Emperor, 
and laid him respectfully at his feet. This 
excellent sovereign was quite affected : he 
took the child in his arms and carried him 
to church ; and, after the ceremony was 





as soon as he could be weaned. The 
Czar faithfully observed his engagement, 
caused the boy to he educated in his pa-) 
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THE GLEANER. 





Sy we'lliive, 
And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugb 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 
Talk of Court News; and we'll talk with them too, 
Who loses and who wins, who's in and who's out; 
And take upon us the mysteliy of things, 
Asif we were God's spies. Swakcrpraar 











Changes in Dress.— The following loose 
remarks on dress, as it existed at different 
periods of English history, are collected 
from a variety of sources, and will serve 
to show that the ‘“‘ Vagaries of Fashion,” 
were at all times as pervalent as at present. 

The Anglo-Saxons appear to have worn 











‘ity, frequently went out disguised, in -“ go to Moscow, my friend—I am acquaing- 
“er to discover the opinion which the peo-''ed there with a very benevolent man, tol 


The Czar immediately took his leave ii 
ithe three hours were soon gone ; and no-/ respects considerably altered afterwards. 
The peasant, therefore,|! The Normans shaved away the enormous 
followed by his family, was preparing to|| mass of hair. which the Saxons had sufler- 
carry his child to church ; but as he was)ed to disfigure their fages.—William of 





| the gentlemen’s 


crown to 


At 
i their first invasion of Britain, their dress 
iis supposed to have resembled that ef the 
jjancient Germans, their neighbours, which 


‘farthest. The peasant did not think much|| Tacitus describes as having been a close 
pof this mighty promise ; but in the good) habit fitted to their shape, with fantastic 
jnature of his heart, he consented how-|| patches of different coloured skins set on 


its and a large mantle fastened over one 
shoulder. ‘rhis costume was.in many 


leaving his cottage, he heard on a stdden,|, Malmsbury, says this began in the reign 
the trampling of horses, and the rattling!| of Harold, at which time the hair on the 
He looked out, andj) upper lip only was retained; but when 
presently saw a multitude of horses, and) the Conqueror came in, he had such an 
He knew/aversion to whiskers, that he expressly 


| , ° . : 
commanded his new.subjects to part with 


i his family to come and see the Emperor| them. The dresses of the upper ranks 


at this period were of the finest cloth, or 
| most beautiful furs, and ornamented with 
jewels. The colours were various, but 


jand, at last, the state coach of the Czar|| yellow they appropriated as a mark of 


jinfaimy to the Jews. The lower classes 
| wore a doublet tied about the waist, which 
having sleeves to the wrist, was put on 
jover the head: these reached only to 
the middle of the thigh. j 

| The variety, and we may say absurdity, 
jin the article of shoes, which began near 
- reign, and continued until that of the 
|Tudor family, far exceeds any thing we 
|have witnessed in these days. In 1135, 
jthey were made without heels, like those 
‘ofthe Blue-cout boy sin London at present; 
jcame up to the ankles, and had a slip on 
\the instep, where they were tied. —T hese 
succeeded the curious shaped shoe in the 












In this profusion of||time of Rufus, which had taper twisted 


| points, at the extremities ; but-in 1358, 
jthe latter sort were revived, and the 
sharp points were extended to such a 
ridiculous excess, that recourse was had 
jto the expedient of securing those points 
to the knee, by chains of gold and silver, 
or silken cords, till Parliament was obliged 
to interfere and prohibit the making of 
any shoes, exceeding two incwes at the 
point beyond the length of the foot. 

The ladies, in their head-dress and 
other parts of their costume, appear at 
different eras to have been equally fan- 
tastic.—In 1348 a contemporary writer 
describes them as attending at tourna- 
ments, in party-coloured tunics, their 
hirripipes, or tippets very short; their 
caps remarkably little, and wrapped about 
their heads with cords ; their girdles aod 
pouchés ornamented with gold and silver, 
and wearing shert swords, called daggers, 
before them above the waist. They ap- 
pear to have completely changed the 
head-dress forty years afierwards, and. to 
have adopted a far more whimsical -one, 
of which we have abundant representa- 

tions left us. ‘This seems to have sat 
}close to the head behind, with a border 


over, unwilling to deprive him of his met across the forehead, retiring on each side 
ther’s milk, he took him to the cottage,|/to the temples, then advancing over the 
and ordered that he should be sent to him,||cheeks in a semicircle ; the crown of this 


cap was crossed in lozenges, with silk, 
gold, or silver cord, and had a drapery 
of silk or fine linen falling down the back. 


lace, provided amply for his future setile-||Philippa, the Queen of Edward III, in 
ment in life, and continued ever after to|] Westminster Abbey, has this ‘species of 
heap favours upon the virtuous peasant||/head-dress, but is too much mutilated to 
and his family. | guess at its original richness. —T he oddity, 


or we ought rather to say, indecency, of 
dress near the same 
iperiod should be mentioned, the skirts of 
which were almost entirely done away 
with, so as afterwards to excite the notice 
of Parliament. Chaucer severely satirizes 
these extravagances of dress in both sexes. 
~— 

Capt. Underwood, who was supposed 
not to be very fond of fighting, having 
obtained permission to take a trip to sea, 
for the benefit of his health, asked the 
captain of the vessel whether, in case of 
his being drowned, he would write an 
epitaph on him ? The other said yes, aud 
repeated extempore the following : 

Here lies, (escaped from blood and slaughter, ) 








their hair and beards long, merely divi- 


| Quce Underwood, now underwater. 
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heads ; long files of hhuseian ana Prussia j 


| foragers, and long trains of Austrian bag 
gage Waggons, winding slowly through the| 
| crowd ; ~ idle soldiers of all services,||than he says. 


Piato always swys more than he shoule 
say ; Aristotle never says enough, und 
leaves the reader always to think more 
The one surprises the 


THE it 
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'Tis pleasant, through the loop-holes of retreat, 
To peep at sueh a world; to see the stir 





Pe erg See, ead eet fee hs erewe. French as well as allied, lounging about||mind, and charms it by a flowery and 

SS Se _...|in their loose great coats and trowsers,||sparkling character ; the other illuminates 
CUSTOMS AND MANNERS OF THE PARI-| with long crooke > pipes hanging from ||and instructs it by a just and solid method ; 

SIANS, IN 1522. | their mouths ; patroles of infantry para-|| Plato communicates something of genius 

No. If. } ding about under arms, composed half of||by the fecundity of his own ; and Aristo- 

The Boulevards, or Malls, surround | Russian geenadiers, and half of Parisian) tie something of judgment and re.son by 


Paris on every side, im an extent of : about || itional guards. Russian coaches and jtiaat impression of good sense which ap- 
583 toise The csiiions boulevards are| four, answering to the description of Dr.j|pears in all that he writes.—In a word, 
. s$Cs. “ali : i S« . . 
te ine north : they are called the Great, ~!@rke, the postillions riding on the oif- ||Plato frequently only thinks to express 
) ! Py ‘ Lk ( ‘ 
ae ' -oe | horses, and dressed almost like beggars ;|\himself well ; and Aristotle only thinks 
Boulevards, and were begun in. 16356.) 
n oaniat af Game cows of trees. Mert i Russian carts drawn by four horses ito think justly. 
P s s , 
a | abreast, aml driven by peasants in the) 1 cannot conclude these remarks upon) 
e united whatever can divert the loun-|) a ; | ; e 
| national costume: Polish Jews, with long/|those two great men, without adding a 


ver and the idler; theatres, musicians, } ; ( 
» Has Me Jencers. coffee-houses, Vauxhalls,| black beards, dressed in black robes like}! well-known anecdote respecting them :—|| 
; - ” 7 -G- ‘ . ot. 2 - SI . . _— 

ay ee (hough Aristotle was for fifteen years] 


lithe cassocks of English clergymen, with!! 
and restaurateurs. Here t 5 ’ 4 
one of the most attentive and studious of}! 


a Savoyard|} | h , il " " h 
strings his packthre id and hangs up prints ; | broac eatherp belts—a ming ed wit 





| 
| 
lips of printed paper, with Grub-streei|! the Parisian multitude upon the Boule- } Plato’s disciples, yet at that period he} ' 
Pr ae" the B Le tt or cockneys of vards,—and, in the midst of this indis-|| openly avowed a dissimilarity of senti-/| 
rit, ( 2 ait us cK ' - 
Paris ; plans of the city. and whatever! CTiminate assemblage, all the business,| ments, and opposed the doctrines his mas-} 
2 aris 5 ans 0 P Vv. a i - 


and all the amusements of Paris went on| ter taught, with 
strength of argument. These literary dis-|| 
| putes slo: ig subsisted : the disciple ridiculed! 
j his master; and the master treated the dis- 


refuse of the shops he is able to collect. el Seerit t fear! 
ae, 4 with increased alacrity and fearless con-|! 
Beside him sits a woman or man, tt may || . wal ys ‘ 


be either, who patches up and sells night-| fidence. 
linen drawers, and foots and menis'| 








| 





caps, we + : 

: rp . ' dle with contem} » make his superio- 
stockings. His next neighbour isa con-| F ] R a'r U R kK. \ ¢ 1 le with contempt. To mak 6 sup 
hed : rity manifest, Aristotle wished for a regular 
juror, a distributor of lucky numbers for!) ee _|} 








\disputation before an audience where} 
i jreason and erudition might prevail ; but 
this satisfaction was not to be obtaine:, 
} 

‘for Plato was always surrounded by his! 
scholars, who were warmly interested) 





the lotteries. 

The trades and commodities seem alll 
io have deserted the hotee es ; not only'| 
birds in cages, and flowers and trees in|! > 
nots, but the choicest prints and books, |! Of all men of letters, says the historian,|| - T rie 
articles of dress, and furniture, add their) who have appeared in the world, per- ‘jin their master’s glory. iree of these} 

young men were taught to rival Aristotle, 


ON THE CHARACTER AND WRITINGS OF 


I 
PLATO AND ARISTOTLE. 





jis 


warmth of reason and) 





/ot requisite to follow him: Jt 
sufficient to say that the skill of the detict 
is most strikingly displayed in the scene 
of a chateau, which, with its Gothic 
windows, is admirably represented, 
The parties of the dance, in which Mile. 
Bigottini and Mile. Anatole figured de. 
lightfully, were executed in a most brij. 
liant manner. The author was unani. 
mously called fer, and came forward 
between Albert and Monijeie, i in the 
person of M. Aumer, to receive the con. 
gratulations of the audience. 


—_ 

Theatre Du Vaudeville.—La Parisienn, 
en Espagne is the name of a demi-new 
| Vaudeville, in one act, brought out here. 
The subject of this piece is love and 
istratagem. The scene is at Burgos; the 
governor of which place has a pretty 
daughter just returned from a Parisian 
‘hoarcing-school, whose hand he has pro. 
mised to a Spanish hidalgo. The young 
lady, however, had disposed of her heart 
io a French officer, who is at this time 
'with his regiment in 5 Spain. An intrigu. 
ing femme- -de-chambre is the main instru. 
‘ment of removing the obstacle to the 
‘lover’s Wiutual happiness. Turned ov 
lof the Governor's service, she finds 
‘means to enter into it again, disguised as 
an incorruptible Dyenna, under which 
form she puts all her wits in requisition 
to cheat the elderly folks, and to serve 
ithe young ones. In the course of some 
ilively scenes, she ultimately contrives to 





anes and their interests to the groups.||haps there never was one, oa whom sojj- sal Or teen , , ‘ 
Bureaux des ecrivains olier the most pres-|| |much praise and censure have been la-} “4 it 3 hi ‘ re gga Pte . 
sing invitations to the lover, the mer-}vished, as upon Aristotle. Could any oe " 5p Aw ! . oh A 
chant, the politician, or the man of sci-||thing have been more gratifying and com- \ eset io eae ee wey f 3 rm = am 
ence, who has by some accident omitted! plimentary than the epistle which te re- a rout these champions for get 0 ~ 
to learn to write, to enterand avail himself||ceived from the Macedonian monarch tty *, and Aristotle, aie gi ar A, en) 
the talents which are in readiness for| || Upon the birth ofan heir to his extensive i the ae to begin an attack, eK 
any employment. Koasted chesnuts every || || dominions — jupon him with subtle arguments, whic 

where tempt the palate, by assailing the | “| receive from the gods,’ says Phi- 
nostrils. Nymphs that will take no refu-| lip, ‘this day, ason; but! thank them 
sal push nosegays inte your hand, Thenot so much for the favour of his birth, 

fruit-women extend towards you delicious jas his having come into the world at ; 
bunches of grapes ; ; the shoe-blacks flatter||time when you can have the care of his 
the national prejadices of the English, by leduc ation, and that through your counsels 


ot 





junable to confute. The contest was), 
Ilshort ; for as Plato’s memory had greatly 
| failed him, he was incapable of support- 
ig his opinion with such sentiments as 

Aristotle was able to draw from more an- 
cient writers ; and he retired from the!] 


bawling aloud * cirage Anglois..” A mani|le may be rendered worthy of being my} ‘ . 
Bis . ie a . “ Iiscene of action with these remarkable 
catries a painted castle on his back, from!|son. words: ‘Hie tne kicked « ‘ 
Aristotle received the rudiments of his ‘eset e has kicked against us, as aj 


which you may draw such delicious bev-_|| 
erage as lemonade. tisane, Kc. education under that great and astonish- 
Stalls of books ; tressels with toys ;/|jing genius, Plato; but the taste and opi- 
ellers of cakes and canes, fan-menders,||nions of the pupil and his master were 
bead-stringers, beggars, quacks, tumblers, ae directed into different channels.— 
ind show-booths ; iellowsdieplaying tric ks y“* says one of his biographers, || 
these intermingled with||** was simple, modest, frugal, and of aus- 
ie display of milliners, linen- ange rs,/tere manners ; a good friend, and a zea- 
selene llers, and a variety of trades, are|| lous citizen, but a very bad politician ; 
continued through an avenue two miles!|a lover indeed of benevolence, and desi- 
in length, spacious, enlivened with car-||rous of diffusing tt amongst men ; but 
rivés, and adorned with lofty trees, gar-| ii knowing as little of their different charac- 
dens, and hotels, with the gates, r rather) ijters as the chimerical Rousseau, or Sir 
the trinmphal arches, of St. Denis andl Thomas More in his Utopia.” 
St. Martin, and the new fountain; with!] Aristotle had nothing of the austerity of 
thousands of other objects, which no mem.-||a philosopher: he was open, pleasant, 
ory can retain, if the reader can arrange||and even charming in his conversation ; 
and put them together, will form some- I fiery and violent in his pleasures ; expen- 
thing that he may imagine to be the Bou-| sive and magnificent in his dress. He 
levards of Paris. i|joined to a taste for profound erudition, 
In addition to these animating fe: atures||that of the most elegant and refined dis- 
in the Boulevards, it is a common prac -feipetcn -—his pas sion for luxury during 
tice among the Parisians here, as well as;|his youth, led him into expenses that h 
in the public gardens, to seat the euabiedl was unable to defray in manhood ; and 
in rows, and remain sometimes the whole} his taste for gr: andeur was the means of 
evenings conversing together. T here||consuming his property. 
are people who let out these chairs at two} The genius of Plato was more polish- 
us a couple, it being genteel to sit upon|jed ; that of Aristotle more vast and pro- 
and to loll or lay your legs upon the tfound, Plato has a lively and abundant 
ot her. —Many parts of the Boulevards are! imaginations ; fertile in invention, in ideas, 
lined with these rows of conversers orj)expression, and in figures: displaying a 
vabblers. As the evening declines, this|;thouseud different turns, athousand new 
great multitude begins to be in motion,|/colours, all agreeable to their subject ; 
anda walk at this hour to meet them is||but, after all, it is nothing more than a 
very amusing. work of imagination. —Aristotle was hard 
The animating features of the Boule-jjand dry in all tha®he said; but then 
always interesting, were striking-||what he said was complete reason, though 
so in the summer of ‘19 15, after the|/drily expressed : his diction, thongh pure, 
-elebrated battle of Waterloo. Parties| was remarkably stiff ; and his obscurities, 
of Russian cuirassiers, Prussian lancers,||natural or affected, both disgust and fa- 
and Llungarian hussars ; Cossacks old and|iticue his readers. Plato is both delicate 
young, from the gray-beard to the beard-|lin his thoughts and expressions ; but Aris- 
less boy, cantering along after their sin-|jtotle, though more natural, wants thaf 
rular fishion—their long lances poised on delicacy ; his style 14 simple and even, 
their stirrups, and loosely fastened toffbut close and nervous: that of Plato is 


colt against its mother.” 

Soon after this humiliating sbiillies! 
he refrained from giving public lectures, 
and Aristotle remained master of the field. 
‘He quickly raised a school, and devote: 
all his time and attention to render it the 
most famous one in Greece: but the 
three favourite scholars of Plato, zealous 
to avenge their master’s cause, and anx- 
jious to make amends for their impru- 
dence in having quitted him, armed them- 
lselves against the usurper; and Xeno- 
lcrates, the most ardent of the three. at-|) 
tacked Aristotle, confounded his logic, 
and established Plato in all his former 
rights. 


| ato,’ 


of legerdematn : 
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THE DRAMA. 











—Whilat the Drama bows to Virtue’s cause, 

To aid her precepts and enforce her laws, 

So long the just and generous will befriend, 

An triumph oo her efforts wil! attend. 
Baoogs 











PARIS, SEPT. 20th. 

Academie Royal De Musiqzue—A new 
historical ballet, called .ilfred-le-Grand, 
has been brought out here. 

The idea of this piece is borrowed 


one, 


the great and good Alfred, when tempora- 
rily driven from his throne by the fe- 
rocious Danes, and deserted in his 
utmost peril ‘‘ by those his former bounty 
fed,” he finds shelter under the dis- 
guise of a menial in a herdsman’s cottage 
from which he afterwards, happily, 
emerged, and defeating his enemies, was 
restored to his throne. Such is the 
historical and well-known fact on which 
this halletis founded. The author, how- 
ever, has necessarily taken many hberties 
with the subject and the king also; 
through which, in a piece intended for 
scenic effect, dancing, and decoration, it 
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yards, 
iv 














|the poor old man was at that moment) 


from an interesting period in the life of 


get the lovers sent ofi together, by a ruse 
practised on the jealous hidalgo, who un- 
wittingly gives them egress himself to go 
land get married.—This is a lively little 
bagatelle, and, without possessing much 
‘novelty, is well constructed. Jt com. 
pletely succeeded, and Messrs. Desaugiers 
land Xavier, the last an assumed name, 
'were announced as the authors. 


—— 
| English Actors.—Théatre de la rue 
|Chanterein. The comedy of John Bull 
announced for representation here on the 
13 3th inst. was not played, in consequence 
lof an ordér from authority received the 
same evening. A melange of three farces 
jformed the amusements of the night. 
SEPT. °7th. 
| Theatre Du Vaudew lle.—i, Ecarte ou le 
| Lendemain du Bal, is the n me of a new 
NM audeville, in one act, just produced 
j|here.—The plot turns upon an imprudent 
youth, the son of a banker, who gets ~ 
pecuniary scrape at a «aming-table ; 
‘elieve him from which, not daring . 
apply to his father, he tries the chief 
clerk, a veritable man of figures, with a 
true arithmetical phisiognomy, and po 
‘sessing no sympathy or ideas heyond the 
jledger and the day-book. This son of 
Cocker, is, of course, deaf to the appeal, 
and the youth is in deep despair, till his 
sister generously finds means to furnish 
him with the sum requisite. The father 
informed of the whole, keeps his son 
short time in a state of retributive sus- 
pense, as a salutary lesson for the future, 
after which he pardons him on a promise 
of amendment. The moral of this piece 
is good, and some of the songs were de- 
servedly encored. It succeeded, and, 
at the demand of the audience, the authors 
were announced as M. Ourry and az 
anonymous, 








—_ 
Theatre De La Gaité.—Ali Baba, ou le 
Quarante Voleurs, a new Melodrame, ir 
three acts, taken from the Arabian Nights. 
has been hrought out at this house. 
It is a miniature spectacle of the ‘ Forty 
Thieves” which had such’ a run on the 
London stage. The dresses and decora- 
tions are new and well chosen, and the 
ballets are very pretty—the tout ensemble 
presents a very imposing appearance. 
The success of the Melodrame was com- 
plete, and the authors’ names were given 
out in the midst of bravos: they are M. 
Guilbert de Pixerieourt, for the words: 
M. Alexandre, for the music: M. 
Lefebvre, for the ballets; and M. Gue. 





their right arms, vibrating over theirggrand and elevated, but loose and diffuse ; 
f ‘ 


for the decorations. 
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English detors.—Since our last notice 
some sterling pieces have been perform- 
ed here. On Saturday evening Othello, 
with the farce of the Intrigue; and on 
Tuesday, for the benefit of the two Miss 
Penleys, Tobins excellent Comedy of the 
Honey-moon, followed by Ways and Means. 
Last night Hamlet was represented, with 
the lively entertainment of Three Weeks 
after Marriage. We regret that Ways 
and Means, etc, of Mr. Penley’s company 
have not been more. productive, as the 
audience on these occasions were. far 
more select than numerous. 


~— 

New Theatre of M. Comte.—This new 
and neat little Theatre was opened to the 
public on Monday evening last. The 
interior is small, but tastefully and com- 
modiously titted up, the scenery is new 
aud pretty. The prices are Sfr. for the 
first boxes, the orchestre 3fr. and the pit 
ifr. The actors are the Liliputian class, 
and le Physicien et ses Enfues afforded 
plenty of amusement. 











SKETCHES OF EMINENT PERSONS, 


[The following sketches of likeness and character of 
various eminent persons in the 16thand 17th centuries, 
are extracted from Audrey's Lewes, receutly printed trom| 
the originals in the Bodleian and Ashmolean Libraries, 
Oxford. Aubrey was contemporary with, and the friend 
of the greater part of the persous whose biography he so 
amusingly sketches. } 


Sir Warrer RaLeicnu.—He was a tall, 
handsome, bold man; hai a most re- 
markable aspect—an exceeding high fore-' 
head, long faced, and sour eie lidded, aj 
kind of pigge-cie : but withall, that awful- 
ness and ascendency in his aspect over 
other mortals, that as K. Charles |. said 
of Lord Strafford, he was a person that 
a prince would rather be afraid than 
ashamed of. At an obscure tavern in 
Drury-lane (a baylitf’s) is a good picture 
of this worthy, and also of others of his 
time, taken upon some execution, | sup- 
pose. formerly. But the 
Raleigh’s, at Downton (an original) where 
he is in a white satin doublet, all em- 
vroidered with rich pearles, and a mighty 
rich chaine of great pearles about his neck. 
The old servants have told me, that the 
pearles were near as big as the painted 
ones. I heard my cousin Witney say that he 
saw him inthe Tower. He hada velvet cap 
aced, and a rich gowne and trunke hose. 

Sir Putnie Sypney is described as be- 
ing not only of an excellent wit, but ex- 
tremely beautiful. He much resembled 
his sister, says our author, but his haire 
was not red, but a little inclining, viz.— 
a darke amber colour. If I were fo find 
a fault in it, methinks twas not masculine 
enough.—My great uncle Browne re- 
membered him, and sayd that he wont to 
take his table booke out of his pockets 
and write down his notions as they came 
into his head, when he was writing his 
Arcadia, as he was hunting on our pleas- 
ant plaines (in Wiltshire.) 

Spencer, Mr. Beeston says, was a lit- 
tle man, wore skort haire, tittle band, and 
little cuffs. 
Sidney his Faerie Queen, Sir Philip was 
busy at his study, an: his servant deliver- 
ing Mr. Spencer's booke, he laid it by, 
thinking it might be such kind of stuff as 
he was frequently troubled with. Mr. 
Spencer staid so long that his patience 
was wearied, and he went his way dis- 
contented, and never intended to come 
again. _When Sir Philip perused it he was 
so exceedingly delighted that he was ,ex- 
tremely sorry he was gonne, and where 
to send for him he knew not. After much 
enquiry he learned his lodgeing, and senf 

im so handsome a present, that from 
this time there was a great friendship be- 
tween them to Sir Fuilip’s dying day. 
Lately taking down the wainscot of his 





chamber, at Sir Erasmus Dreydein’s,|ter ; was of a middle stature, strong sett, 


‘hey found abundance of cards, with stan- 
zas of the Faerie Queen written on them. 


Dr. Witt1am Harvey, (author of that|ilowe. He hath often said that Waller's 
ereat discovery, the circulation of the|lway of quibbling with sense, would here- 


best is at Mr.! 


When he brought Sir Philip|jrance of God’s favour, as a cheerful, 


ott) complexion ; little eie, round, 
very black, full of spirit. His haire was 
black as a raven, but quite white twenty 
years before he died. 
Anorew Manver.—( Member of Parlia- 
ment for Hull, and well known for his 
patriotism) was of a middling stature, pret- 
ty strong set, roundish faced, cherry 
cheek’t, hazel eie, brown huire. He was 
in his conversation very modest, and of 
very few words. He lies interred under 
the pewes on the south side of St. Giles- 
in-the-Fields, under the window-wherein 
is painted in ylasse a red lyon (it was giv- 
en by the inneholder of the Red Lyon 
inne, in Holborne.) ‘This account | had 
from the sexton. 
Mitton.—He was a spare man, had 
light brown hayre, lis complexion ex- 
ceeding faire, oval face, his eie a dark 
grey. His widow hath his picture, when 
a Cambridge Scholar, which ought to be 
engraved, for the picture before his booke 
is not at all ike him. He had a delicate 
tuneable voice and good skill, but played 
most on an organ which he had in the 
house. His chief exercise was walking. 
—Afier dinner he used to walk three or 
four hours at a time ‘he always had a gar- 
den where he lived) ; went to bed about 
nine. Temperate ; he rarely dranke be- 
tween meales. Extremely pleasant in his 
conversation, and at dinner, supper, Xc. 
—but satyricall. He was visited by the 
learned much more than he did desire. 
Water, one of the fifst refiners of our 
English language and poetry. When he 
was a briske young sparke, and first stu- 
dyed poetry, “* Methought,”’ says he, “I 
never sawe a good copie of English ver- 
ses ; they all want smoothnesse ; then | 
began to essay.”’ 1 have heard him say 
that he cannot versify when he-will ; but 
when the ft comes upon him he does it 
easily. His intellectuals are very good 
yet (1680), but he grows feeble. He is 
somewhat above a middle stature, thin 
body, not at all robust ; fine thin skin, 
his hayre frized, of a brownish colour ; 
full eie, popping out and working ; ovall 
faced, his forehead high and full of wrin- 
kles : his head but small, braine very 
hott, and apt to be chollerique. He 
writes a lamentable hand, as bad as the 
scratching of a hen. 





Hosses.—In his old age was very bald, 
yet within dore he used to study and sitt 
bare headed, and sayd he never took cold 
in his head ; but that the createst trouble 
was to keepe off the flies from pitching on 
his baldness. His head was of a mallet 
forme, approved by the physiologers. 
His face not very great, ample forehead, 
yellowish red whiskers, which naturally 
turned up ; below he was shaved close, 
except a little tip under his lip ; not but 
nature would have afforded him a venera- 
ble beard, but being mostly of a cheerful 
and pleasant humour, he affected not at all 
austerity and gravity, and to look severe. 
He considered gravity and heavinesse o. 
countenance not so good marks of assu- 


charitable, and upright behaviour, which 
are better signs of religion than the zeal- 
ous maintaining of controverted doctrines. 

Butier, (Author of Hudibras.)-—-He 
died of a consumption, Sept. 25, 1680. 
aged 70, and was buried the 27th, accord- 
ing to his own appointment, in the church- 
yard of Covent Garden, in the north part, 
next the church at the eastend. His feet 
touch the wall. His grave, two yards 
distant from pillaster of the dore (by his 
desire), six foot deepe.—There were 
about twenty-five of his old acquain- 
tance at his funerall; I myself being 
one. He was much troubled with the 
gowt before he died, and stirred not out 
of his chamber from October till Eas- 


high coloured, a head of sorrell haire, a 
severé and sound judgment, a good fel- 








blood.) 


He was not tall, but of the low-|lafter growe as much out of ffshi#n, and 


be as ridiculous as quibbling with words. |combinatién, so we infer, that the cause 
Dr.Jonn Woxcot, olim Peter Pry-|iof yellow fever does not combine, but 
properly be added to this|merely mixes itself with the atmosphere 
account of former distinguished charac-jjin the vicinity of its prevalence. This 


DAR. —It m 


ters, that this celebrated Poet and Satir- 
ist, by his particular desire, was buried 
in the vault of the same church, close t 
the coffin of Butler. Dr. Wolcot was o 
the middle size, stoutly formed. His 
face was broad and expressive. His eyes. 
though not large, exhibited great spirit, 
and an appearance of penetration, that 
seemed to study the mind, while he re- 
garded the feature of those with whom he 
conversed, or who attracted his notice. 
He was quite blind with cataracts some 
years before he died, and one eye suffer- 
ed the operation of couching, but without 
success. It was performed by Sir Wil- 
liam Adams, and the Doctor refused to 
‘et him operate on the other. 











Al:’'Ts AND SCIENCES. 








-——-—— Science has sought, on weary wipg, 
By sea anc -hore, each mute and living thing. 
CamPseuL 





MINERVA MEDICA. 
—o 
SOME GENERAL REMARKS ON 


YELLOW FEVER, 
By Dr. Corns. C. Blatchley of New-York. 








In all fevers, the parts of the animal 
most disordered, are evidently the ner- 
vous and vascular system. The nervous 
system is affected with languor and anxie- 
ty, distress, or pain; and the arterial action 
isusually stronger and quicker. In some 
cases, it is depressed by excessive pleni- 
tude, &c. Agreeably to this idea, we will 
classify fevers, that we may be better able 
to discover the cause of yellow fever. 
Class 1. Fevers produced by causes 
that have an action on the nervous system 
immediately. 

Class 2. Fevers produced by causes 
which act on the nervous system through 
mediums. 

Causes of the first class excite, or dis- 
tress patients by their direct stimulant or 
sedative effects and operations, when these 
sedatives are followed by a diminished ex- 
citement, an increased excitability, and 
vascular and accelerated action. Causes 
of the second class are such as suppress 
the usual discharges and-excretions, and 
excite plethora. Such plethora stimu- 
lates, burdens, or depresses the animal 
operations. 





to it as to depress it. Inthe last cireum- 
stance, venesection may increase pain, 
by not being sufficiently copious. 


should yellow fever and its causes be re- 
ferred? We cannot judiciously refer 
them to the latter class of fevers, which 
are produced by plethora, and attended 
by inflammatory affections. We must, 
therefore, of necessity, resort to the for- 
mer for an explanation, and say, that the 
cause which produces yellow fever is 


sedative. 

A stimulant, used in moderation, may 
be a potent sedative when operating in 
excess. 
late like ardent spirits ; but given in table 
spoonfuls is a prostrating and mortal <eda- 
tive. 
datives. 

The facts which have occurred this 


to the air of those portions, 


produced by local circumstances in the in- 
fected portions of the city. 














It may excite an increase of}, 
vascular action, or be so great a burden||*» is often cured by means that would 


some very subtle and active stimulant, or| genation of the blood. 


A few drops of laudanum stimu- {times fatally. 


Deficient Stimuli are a kind of se-} 





circumstance is an evidence that the 
causes which produce that which thus 
mixes with and infects the atmosphere, 
\must be perpetually originating the infec- 
itious gas: for if they did not, the infected 
air would soon become pure and disinfect- 
ed. The breezes would quickly remove 
the infected air wholly from the infected 
idistrict. 

In every kind of putrefaction, water is 
decomposed, and its hydrogen escapes. 
Frosty, or even cool weather, puts an 
end to pestilential fevers. It also termi 
nates the process of putrefaction. Pesti- 
lences always appear in places where pu 
trefaction is going forward in the decom- 
position of water. They appear in hot 
climates, or very hot summers, and in 
moist, or putrefactive situations. Such 
facts may conduct us to the discovery of 
the specific cause of them. If putrefac- 
tion is the cause, putrefaction must pro- 
jeuce some gas that causes pestilential dis- 


jorders. ‘Phe gases of putrefactive sub- 





istances ought, therefore, to be collected 
jand analyzed. Whether this gas is car- 
\buretted. sulphuretted, phosphoretted hy- 
jdrogen, or any other gas, may be deter- 
jmined by experiment. A premium to the 
chemist that shall determine the nature 
and effects of this gas, should be offered 
by the proper authority. 


Cool weather, without frost, terminates 
the infection of pestilence and yellow 
fever: consequently, putrefaction, and 
not animalcules, is the cause of them ; 
for putrefaction is checked by cool wea- 
ther, but animaicules, though rendered 
torpid by it, would revive with.the return 
of warm «ays, and be as mischievous as 
ever; which does not coincide with fact. 
The animalcular method of accounting 
for yellow fever, disagrees with other 
facts and circumstances, These animal- 
cules are supposed to be swallowed, and 
exist in the black vomit; and some sup- 
pose a poisonous gas is mixed with the 
saliva,,and thus swallowed. If this is true, 
a natural inference is that saliva must have 
a strong attraction to the gas and animal- 
cules ; and, when thus swallowed) muat 
act on the nerves of the stomach, or be 
introduced into the blood by the lacteals 
But how can this be supposed, when the 
matter of black vomit itself has been swal- 
lowed with impunity’? Yellow fever, 


neither expel nor destroy the animal- 
cules. 
Many persons, as Drs. Treat, Baily, &c. 


To which of these classes of fever||h@ve been sensible of the very moment 


they inhaled the cause of yellow fever. 
The olfactory nerves, which gave them 
the knowledge of it, must, therefore, have 
been first affected by the cause ; which 
must also have affected the vascular svs- 
tem through the medium of the lungs, 
which appear to be the Jgreat organ of 
animal heat and decarbonization or oxy- 
Thus we may 
perceive, that the gas, or poison, that pro- 
duces yellow fever, affects the nervous 
and vascular system instantly ; and some- 
In this it greatly resem- 
bles the irrespirable gases. 





Sometimes, however, the virus of yellow 
fever and pestilence resembles in its ope- 
ration the poison of some venemous rep- 
tiles, being followed by similar effects ; 


year among us have clearly proved, that such as nausea, vomiting, asthenia, purple 
the cause of yellow fever has been con-|jspots, oozing of blood from the gums, nose, 
fined to two portions of the city, and only||&c. and a rapid dissolution of organiza- 

This is suf-jjtion. Death, from inhaling irrespirable 
ficient to convince us that the cause is| gases, is also accompanied with similar 
endemical, and not contagious. The cause | 
of the endemic must, therefore, have been 





symptoms and appearances. 

Such febrile disorders as are undoubt- 
edly contagious, as small-pox, chicken- 
pox, kine-pox, and measles, have the at- 


This pestilential cause of our yellow|itack of fever and eruption at the end of a 
fever either enters into a combination||cercin number of days. 
with atmospheric air, or it does not. As'listic of contagious fever does not exist in 
the nature of air and water is to hecome|iyellow fever: for one person has been 
jpure again after mixture, but not after|iscized in 24 hours ; othere in a few days ; 


This character- 
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and some in thirteen or more days after} merchant, as a substitute for the sun, may 


exposure toinfection. Consequently, we||soon spend in physic, more than they 
may assure ourselves, that yellow fever\bave saved in fuel. By raising the tem- 
does not arise from a contagion generated ||perature of my room to about 65, taking 
by fever in a living subject ; and that it| a full dose of Epsom salts, and a broth 
loes originate from an infected atmos-|j(iet, and retiring to rest an hour sooner 
phere, produced by some gas exhaled than usual, | have often very speedily got 
from animal or vegetable substances, in a|/rid of colds, &e. 
process of decomposition by putrefaction. | The following plan of lighting and mak- 
iets jing a fire has been attended with great 
aye | coinfort and convenience to myself, (par- 
é ON FIRE. a ticularly at the beginning and the end of 
[we setae ie tolteons, scyhatle. Fpmarks from) winter, when avery small fire is sufficient, ) | 
ee or wane Sy Seve come coceuat ie afomer) and | think considerable saving of coals : 
~  - ||—Fill your grate with fresh coals quite 
As we advance in age—the force of the||"P to the upper bar but one ; then lay in 
circulation being lessened, the warmth of your faggot of wood in the usual manner, 
our clothes and our coverings at night||*ther collected in a mass than scattered, 
should be gradually increased. After the||'¥t a body of concentrated heat may be 


its founders above nomed, 

organised it under the general name of the 
Institute, but the classes resume the name 
of academies. Its present state and ar- 
rangement is as follows. 

The French Academy, 40 members. 
The Academy of Inscriptions and Bell: 
Lettres, 40 members. ‘The Academy of 
Sciences, Section |. Geometry, 6 mem 
bers. Section Ll. Mechanics, 6. Sectio: 
lil. Astronomy, 6. Section IV. Geo- 
craphy and Navigation, 3. Section V. 
General Physics. 6. Segtion V1. Che- 
mistry, G. Section Vil. Mineralogy, 6. 
Section Vill. Botany, 6. Section IX. 
Rural Economy, 6. Section X. Anatomy 
ind Zoology, 6. Section XI. Medicin 
ind Surgery, 6. The Academy of th 
Fine Arts. Section |. Painting, 14 mem- 





ize of thirty-five, it may be better to|| produced us soon as possible ; over the) 
exceed, rather than be deficient in cloth-})fssot place the cinders of the preceding} 
on, jday, piled up as high as the grate willl 

Cold often kills the infirm and the aged, || vdmit, and placed loosely im rather larg: | 
ind is the proximate cause of most pal-|j!fagtnents. An order that the draft i 
sies. It is extremely desirable that bed || be free, abit or two of fresh coal may be| 
und sitting rooms for winter occupation, | “ded to the cinders when once they are| 
hould have a southern aspect. When}! ighted, but no smal] coal must be thrown 
le thermometer is below 30, the proper|/°" at first, for the — above stated ; 
place for people beyond 60, ts their own}]—When all rs prepared, light the wooe, 
ireside: many of the disorders and|i'Vhen the cinders hecoming in a short} 
leaths of persons at this period of life "™e thoroughly ignited, , the _ 
riginate from irregularity in diet, tem-|!rom — coals below, which will now be 
perature, &c. by dining out, and frisking}| fected by the heat, will take fire as it 
ibout, joining in Christmas gambols, &c. 4Pese* through them, leaving a very small 
vu cold weather. 


here. Section ll. Sculpture, 8. Section 
{ll. Architecture, 8. Section IV. En- 
craving, 4. Section V. Musical Compo- 
sition, 6. Each of the academies has « 
president and a perpetual secretary. The 
Academy of Sciences has two secreta- 
ries. 

The Institute, in its manner of debat- 
ing, resembles the English societies. Any 
individual who is inclined to speak asks 
leave of the president, to whom he ad- 
dresses his discourse: and every indivi- 
dual speaks in the order which his inch- 
nation suggests. 


lectures are read. 

5. Facuite des Lettres (College of Let- 
ters.) Here twelve distinguished pro- 
fessors of literature, philosophy and his- 
tory, teach the Greek and Latin lan- 
cuages, and every branch of the Belles 
Lettres. 

6. Faculté des Sciences (College of 
sciences.) Here are taught the higher 
ranches of the muthematics, physical 
istronomy, mechanics, algebra, physics, 
‘hemistry, mineralogy, ~ botany, and 
zoology . 

7. Ecole Normale (Normal School,) 
lestined for the education of professors 
for the different colleges. 

8. Colleges Royaux (Royal Colleges.) 
There are at present four in which stu- 
lies are pursued, and four others are 
tbout to be established. These colleges 
re not confined to the mere teaching of 
Greek, Latin, and philosophy ; but the 
belles lettres, mathematics, chemistry, 
jphysics, natural history, geography, the 
German, English, and Italian languages ; 
drawing and writing also form a part of 
the studies of youth. There are also 
about forty tastitutions or schools at Pa- 
ris, which send their pupils to attend the 
college lectures, and have a very high re- 
putation. 


ees ae 





at the upper end of the hall ; in the mid-} 





| portion of smoke to gu up the chimney. 
ah > . . 1} TY ‘ 7 ac .e a P 2 : 
Ihe art of making a room comfortably | Phe advantage of this mode of lichtin 


warm does not consist merely in making||* "Pe ', that smnall coal is better suited to 
1 very large fire in it; but depends as|j"he earn than large, except 8 rt 
much on the keeping of cold air out :|| Preces 1 front to keep the small from fil- 
his is best doue by double windows, and|/!9% 0" of the grate ; it may be kept in 
double doors: at least take care that||TeSeTV®; to be paton afterwards u wanted. | 
vour sashes fit close, that the beads of the! | have frequently known my are, lighted 
window frames are tight : stop the aper-|)* oss ht o'clock in the are ape continuc 
‘ure between the skirting boards and the jburning Aull eleven at night, without any | 
tloor with putty, and list the doors. thing being done to it : when apparently 
We suppose it almost needless to say|| Vt out, on being stirred, you have in 
‘hat every room in the house should bel|/@W minutes a glowing fire. It will some- 
thoroughly ventilated* by a current of #™es be necessary to loosen, -” net 
fresh air at least once every day when|| Slightly the upper part of the fire if it be- 
the weather is not very damp, or cold, |) 3!" f° cake ; but the lower part mast 
By making a fire accordingly, this may| not be touched, otherwise it will burn 
be done almost every day in the year. away too soon. 
if you leave the door open for five 
‘pinutes, it will let in more cold air than|j-Wuseums, Public Libraries, Learned Soci- 
your firecan make warm in fifteen ; there-|| e¢es, dc. tn Paris, in 1822. No. IV. 
fore injtiate your domestics in these first! a Pig ; 
principles of the economy of caloric ; andi|, 2 Bibliothéque de St. Genevieve, (The 
when the weather is cold. caution them|| Library of St. Genevieve,) consists of 
to keep the doors shut. A regular tem-||*Pout 100,000 printed volumes, and 2000 
perature inay be preserved by a simple) @2UscTipts, and is decorated with differ- 
ontrivance attached to a thermometer,| ent marble busts of French Literati. At 
which will open an aperture to admit the}| the entrance of the Cabinet of Antiques 
‘xternal air; when the apartment is heat-||'S * ™@P of the City of Rome, in relief 
ed above the degree desired (i. e. about jcoloured : it is executed by Grimeni._ 
40 for common constitutions,) and ex-|| La Bibliotheque de la Ville, (The City 
lude it when it fills below it. | Library, is rich in works on botany, and 
A room, which is in constant occupa- \drawings of plants. ' 
tion all day, may be occasionally pumped Besides these libraries, there ar hes 
by moving the door backward and forward Bibliothéque Mazarine, which contusas 
Sor eaaenel unlenion. jabout 60,000 volumes ; the library of the 
We do not advise invalids to indulge ‘Institute, of the Jardin des Plantes, of the 











themselves in heating their rooms to al{ School of Surgery, and also a library at 
iigher temperaturet than from 60 to 65. (the Palais Bourbon, for the use of the 
Chose who have resided the best part hada of Deputies, and. a general li- 
heir life in warm climates, will like the||PP@*y oF depot for the supply of the vari- 
iatter best. While we recommend the ||°™ bibliotheques just enumerated. 
aged and infirm to be kept comfortably}! Ins vtut Royal, (Royal Institute or Aca 
warm, they must at the same time cau-(temy-) The lLostitute of France. owed 
tiously avoid excess of heat. “ llits creation to Bishop Gregoire, M. 
J CAG ’ all. tha baile j ‘ e ry? o ° 
When the thermometer tells them that! 0S: and M. Garat. _ The Mountain 
‘h> external air is under 60, whether | bad, during the revolution, annihilated 
. . ot vg lhe ny > arn 
be in July, or in January, those who are jall the seats of learning, because they sa- 
susceptible of cold, must tell their ser-|Voured of royalty. The above three il- 
vants to keep a small fire ; especially if |Instrious men, fancying that the objection 
the weather be at the same time d mp i rather against the —_ than the thing, 
rhose who, from caprice, or parsimony, || Proposed a national establishment ; this 
instead of obeying this comfortable and || Ccing agreed to, the Institute was created, 
salutar¥ precept, sit shivering and mur-|\!t was intended to supply the old acade- 





nuring, and refuse to employ the coal-||'™©*: ‘14 The Royal Academy of Scien- 
ii ices, the Royal French Academy, the 


Royal Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
Lettres, and the Royal Academy of 


t * The natural heat of the human body is 9¢ of Fatren-| Painting and Sculpture, and was divided 
heit’s Thermometer—any temperature applied to it lower}! ; aecne ° "@ on 
than 98, gives a senvation of cold. but if the temperature into four classe 3 fir t, the natural we ccigty 


H : 
applied is nat below "2. the sensation of cot: will aot eon- |jC€S 5 second, the French academy ; third, 
tinue long. bu soon changed to a senaatinn of heat, and . . . ic 

@ this chaste, ain, be. applied te the vine wen’ saen|| history and ancient literature ; and fourth, 


* * Starnant air becomes corrupted in the same manner 
3* stagnant water, — ning wigdows and making currents 
fair, are the beat afeaus of purifying it" 
, 


‘le, and rather on one side of him is a 
tribune, or pulpit, from which whatever| 
is proposed is received by the president,| 
who does not leave his chair. The place 
Wotted for members is surrounded by a 
rail, between which and the walls there} 
ire, round the whole hall, rows of bench- 
es, where the spectators (among whom 
ire always many ladies) take their seats. 
The costume of the members consists of 
1 dark green coat, richly embroidered 
with light green lace: an embroidere: 
white satin waistcoat, and black silk 
breeches. 

The other learned and scientific socie- 
ties consists of the Boand- of Longwtude ; 
the Medical Seriety of Paris ; the Society 
for the Extermination of the Small Pox by 
“aecination; the Agricultural Society; the 
Society for the Encouragement of Na- 
tional Industry, rue du Bac, No. 34; the 
Academical Society of Sciences and Arts. 
and the Athenewum of Arts, which hold 
their meetings at the oratory. 

At the Athénée de Paris or Lycée, 
courses of lectures are given on chemis- 
try, natural philosophy. physiology, poli- 
tical economy, the fine arts, agriculture, 
&c. by distinguished professors. Lt was 
at this Lyceum that La Harpe first read 
his course of literature, in the produc- 
tion of which he displayed such a clear 
and penetrating genius. Here Delille al- 
so came to recite his verses. 

The following are the universities of 
literature, science, and the arts. 

1. Université Royale de France (Royal 
University of France.) 

2. Faculté de Theologie (Faculty or 
College of Theology.) Here are six pro- 
fessors who teach ecclesiastical discipline, 
Hebrew, the scriptures, and pulpit elo- 
quence. 

3. Faculié de Droit (College of Law.) 
Hére are seven professors of the Roman, 
civil, and commercial law. To obtain 
the degree of bachelor, a residence of two 
years is necessary, three for a licentiate, 
and four for a doctor. 

4. Faculté de Medecine (College of 
Medicine.) ‘This is composed of four 
buildings ; and includes a theatre capa- 
ble of hol.'ing 1200 persons, and various 
halls and spacious apartments for the ca- 
binets of human and comparative anato- 
my, the library, &c. and for accommoda- 
tion of the stndents. Eighteen celebrat- 





a 


ed physicians read lectures upon anato- 
my, physiology, medical chemistry, phar- 
macy, pathology, natural history and bo- 
tany as applied to medicine, &e. &e, 





wt dimiaish the temperature of his body, unless the tem- (ithe fine arts. Since the king's return he 


yervture of it be below 62; if it is above that, it increas 
eo 


es it ‘has dissolved the Institute, and expelled: 


. H 
The president of the Institute is seated 


SCIENTIFIC NOTICES 
FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS, 
~—_ 
Ascertaining the Longitude.—An inge- 
nious instrument has been invented by 
Mr. Harley, of the Chain Pier at Trinity, 
England, for ascertaining the longitude. 
It has been submitted to six naval officers, 
who concur in opinion that it will com- 
pletely answer its intended purpose on 
land, or atseain calm weather. The re- 
ward offered for the discovery of a com- 
plete instrument for ascertaining the 
longitude is 20,000/, sterling, 
_ 


Theory of Thunder and Lightning. 





| 


| 
{ 
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ers of thunder is the same with that 
which produces the ordinary phenomena 
of electricity. So great indeed is their 
resemblance, that thunder and hghtning 
cannot be regarded as any other than a 
grand species of electricity naturally pro- 
duced without the feeble efforts of art. 
This fluid is, probably, at all times diffus- 
ed through the whole atmosphere, either 
in agreater or smaller degree, and is oc- 
casionally rendered perceptible to our 
senses by a certain concurrence of natural 
circumstances. A cloud in a thunder 
storm may be regarded as a great con- 
ductor, actually insulated and electrified, 
and it may be supposed to have the same 
effect upon the non-electrics which it 
meets with in its course, as the common 
conductors have upon such as are present- 
ed to them. If, then, a cloud of this de- 
scription meets with one which is either 
not electrified, or less so than rtself, the 
electric matter flies off from all parts to- 
wards this cloud. Hence proceed flashes 
of lightning, and the formidable report of 
thunder. Thunder-storms, says Beeca- 





ria, generally happen when there is httle 


or no wind, and their first appearance is 
marked by one dense cloud or more, in- 
creasing very fast in size, and rising into 
the higher regions of the air ; the lower 
surface black, and nearly level, but the 
upper finely arched and well defined. 
Many of these clouds seem frequently 
piled one upon another, all arched in the 
same manner ; but they keep continually 
uniting, swelling, and extending their 
arches. While the thundcr cloud is swell 
ing and extending its branches over a large 
tract of country, the lightning is seen to 
dart from one part of it to another, and 
often to illuminate its whole mass. When 
the cloud has acquired a sufficient extent, 
he lightning strikes between the cloud 
and the earth, in two opposite places, the 








There jis a hospital adjoining for the re- 
ception of patients afflicted with diseases 


path of the lightning lying through the 
‘whole body of the cloud and branches. 


Philosophers are now agreed that the” 
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dark in its appearance, till at length 1 
breaks in difterent places and displays a’ 
clear sky. A-wind always blows from the) 
place whence a thunder cloud proceeds, | 
and the wind is more or less violent in! 
proportion to the sudden appearance of 
the thunder cloud, the rapidity of its ex- 
pansion, aud by the velocity with which 
the adscitition of such a prodigious quan-| 
tity of vapour is occasioned, the air must) 
be displaced and agitated on all sides. 








sonable hours, which had been so recent- 
ly and so alarmingly exhibited by the in- 
dustrious Corporal. Trim was told of his 
fault, shown the victims of his sports, and 
threatened with severe castigation if he 
ever again trespassed on the rights of his 
neighbours ; he took the first hint, and 
although allowed to be at large as usual, 
and to occupy his accustomed mat at his 
master’s door, he never offended more ; 
and ever after, if he chanced, in compa- 
ny with any one, to come unexpectedly 
in sight of what he had been taught to 
consider fair game, he would put up a 
petitioning look, as if to ask permission 





AGRICULTURAL MEMORANDA, 


Seed Wheat.—Mr. Hipkins, of Birming- 
ham, recommends, in the Farmer’s Jour- 
nal, a process of steeping wheat in water 
saturated with sulphate of copper, pre- 
vious to sowing, for six or twelve hours, 
or longer, as a preventative of smut. He 
says, that in 40 acres of wheat he has had 
no smut this year ; and adds—** Not hav- 
ing sufficient ‘Talavera wheat to complete 
a field, that was sown with this grain, | 
purchased three bags of a near neighbour. 
Chis gentleman sowed some acres with 
seed taken from the same lot as that sold 
tome, prepared in the usual way with 
salt. A short time before harvest, he in- 
formed me, that his crop was much affect- 
ed with smut, and, on examination, | 


to indulge once more in his favourite re- 
creation, but never did so without consent, 
and approbation and encouragement. 

The following is a more curious fact. 
A gentleman from Scotland arrived at an 
inn in St. Alban’s, on his way to the me- 
tropolis ; he had with him a favourite 
dog, which, being apprehensive of losing 
it in London, he left to the care of the 
landlord, promising to pay the animal’s 
board on his return in about a month, or 
less. During several days the dog was 
kept on a chain, to reconcile him to an 
intimacy with his new master; he was 
then left at liberty to range the public 
yard at large with others. There was 
one amongst his companions who chose 
to play the tyrant, and he frequently as- 
saulted and beat poor Tray unmercifully. 





found it in that state. The seed I had, 
trom him, and, as before stated, taken! 
from the same quantity as that sown by 
hunself, was properly immersed in the) 
vitriol steep, and not a single ear of the} 
produce was tainted with smut.—Another 
neighbour last year had his crop much 
infected ; this determined him to have 
recourse to the sulphate : it has complete- 
ly accomplished his desires; and from 
unbelief, so large is now his faith, that he 
purposes sowing a portion of the tainted 
grain, when duly prepared, for the pre- 
sent season.”” Lime is also a powerful 
ingredient in destroying smut. In Perth 
shire, they wet the seed wheat with stale! 
urine, and dust it over, in a wet state, 
with powdered lime, till every grain ap- 
pears limed, which is effected by frequent 
turning ; where this operation is carefully 
performed, smut seldom appears. Mr. 
Fairbura, of Clare House, Durham, in- 
stead of the chamberlye, uses whale oil, 
in the proportion of three gallons toa 
quarter, with the lime. He says the oil 
enriches and neurishes the seed ; and that 
ina more certain and less expensive way 
than manure. 





—--— 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Remarkable Instances of Sagacity in 
Dogs.—An officer who was stationed some 
years since at Guernsey, had a favourite 
dog, which for many years had exhibited 


no marks of *‘ sporting intelligence,” or} 


any thing ‘* vermin,”’ as the slang phrase 
i3, in his nature or disposition. Being 
however, en a particular occasion, en- 
couraged to worry and hunt a cat, at the 
particular instigation of his master, he 
had become so fond of the amusement, 
that he was constantly engaged in the 
chase. His nightly resting-place was at 
the door ef his master’s barracks; which 
had egress by a staircase to the open 
‘treet, anc Trim would sally forth from 
thence when all was quiet, follow the 
came for his own solitary entertainment, 
iad be found in the morning sleeping 
amidst a heap of the slain, which he had 
brought as trophies, to lay them at his 
naster’s feet. ‘Phis became a fact so no- 
‘ortous, and the evil of so much magni- 
tude, that a deputation of the principal 
inhabitants waited upon Capt. $. assured 
him that the existence of this useful race 
of animals would be thus destroyed, and 
solicited that he would restrain the li- 
centions disposition to poaching at unsea- 


Tray submitted with admirable forbear- 
ance for some time, but his patience be- 
ing exhausted, and oppression becoming 
daily more irksome, he quickly took his 
departure. After an absence of several 
days, he returned in company with a 
large Newfoundland dog, made up direct- 
ly to his tyrannical assailant, and, so as- 
sisted, very nearly beat him to death. 
The stranger then retired, and was seen 
no more, and Tray remained unmolested 
until the return of his master The land- 
lord naturally mentioned a circumstance 
which was the subject of general conver- 
sation, and the gentleman heard it with 
much astonishment, because convinced 
that the dog had absolutely journied into 
‘Scotland to relate his ill treatment, and 
to bespeak the good offices of the friend 
who had been the companion of his jour- 
ney back, and his assistant in punishing 
the aggressor. It proved to have been 
so; for, on arriving at his home in the 
Highlands, and inquiring into perticulars, 
he found, as he expected, that much sur- 
prise, and some uneasiness, had been ex- 
cited by the return of Tray alone; by 
the two dogs, after meeting, going off to- 
gether ; and by the Newfoundlander, af- 
ter an absence of several days, coming 
hack again, foot sore, and nearly 
starved. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





THE PILGRIM. No. VII. 
—~ 


I arose at the dawn, invigorated by 
sleep, and inhaled the cool and refreshing 
air of the morning, with an unusual satis- 
faction. The beautiful sight of the break- 
ing of the day, and the rays of light in the 
horizon which announce the approach of| 
the sun, was to me a newly found plea- 
sire. The rippling of the water against 
the vessel, ihe sight of marine birds at a 
distance floating upon the river, and 
the occasional leap of fishes above its sur- 
face, all were to my unaccustomed senses 
sources of gratitication. The beams of 
the sun when it had risen above the earth, 
now tingeing the tops of the trees, and 
now descending on the plain, added to the 
face of nature a smile of joy. The land- 
scape was beautiful, and whilst he gazed 
upon it, the pilgrim forgot his sorrows ; 
his eye loitered upon its lovely and diver- 
sified features, and his bosom beat with 
emotions of transport. 

I arrived at length at the place of my 





TES MINERVA 


It had tie 


the upper part of this state. 
ippearance of uncommon neatness ane 
taste ; the houses were generally white- 
washed, and were covered with luxuriant 
vines. On one could be seen the creep- 
ing tendrils of the tinseland gaudy honey- 
suckle, on another the delicate and tender 
tints of the morning-glory. Arbours were 
placed in the gardens, covered with ver- 


ship for the inhabitants of this little spot 
the moment I beheld its regularity and 
cleanliness, its elegant arrangement, and 
rural but beautiful embellishments ; for 
such are the scenes in which my fancy 
from childhood has loved to wanton and 
range. 

But what in this little hamlet was pecu-| 
liarly agreeable to me, was the society of 
the village girls. They were not, on the 
one hand, like the fabled nymphs, as 
senseless novelists have frequently paint- 
ed them ; nor were they, on the other, 
the uncouth rustics that the beauties of| 
the city too often imagine. They were 
pretty and modest—rural and pleasing in 
their manners, and sensible in their dis- 
course. They would noi interrupt a 
company by a he! he! he! nor an excla- 
mation of ** Oh, Mr. Ironside, how unfa- 
shionable you are!” They had noi the 
forwardness of girls fond of admiration, 
nor were they aflectedly coy as are those 
who deem themselves admired. Their 
unadorned beauty, their simplicity, and 
unreserved expression of emotions and 
dispositions, seized upon my admiration. 

In the city I had never been adapted to 
society. There, when in company, | 
had felt like a being torn from its element. 
I had no feelings in common with those 
about me, Their conversation—the con- 
versation of all | encountered—was light 
and giddy, and from a sedateness of tem- 
per I could never relish it. But when I 
was in the village I have described, I for- 
got the reserve that had accompanied me 
in the city. I was animated to a commu- 
nication of sentiments, and the more I 
idiscoursed, the more was 1 delighted. 
Ahhough I was in the midst of strangers, 
yet when I was in a family groupe, I felt 


idant and agreeable foliage. I felt a friend-|! 





EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
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No. XXXVI, of the Minerva will contain the 
tollowing articles: 

PoPpuLAR TALES.—Spalatinbeg, a Dalmatian 
Romance —De Forval and the Princess Betsy 
—The Birdcatcher and his Canary. 

THE TRAVELLER.—The people of Ashantec. 

LirEraTUuRe.—Origin of the Materials © 
Writemg. 

THE pRAMA.—~The Citizens; a Dramati 
Sketch. 

BrioGRAPH Y.—--Memoirs of Madame du Chatele/ 

ARTS AND Sciences.—Effects of Cold.—Th« 
Vegetable World, No. 1.—Minerva Medica.— 
Natural History.—Scientisic Notices from foreig: 


|| journals. 


Poretry.—Lines to a young Lady, by Samuc! 
L. Mitebill, M. D. 

Guganer, Recorp, DEATHs and MaRrrt- 
AGES. Entomas, CHRONOLOGY. 





THE RECORD. 


———a thing of Shreds and Patches !—Hamie. 











A writer in the East Florida Herald asserts 
that he has seen fields of Sugar Cane grow- 
ing in several places in East Florida = 
season, which appeared as healthy and vi- 
gorous as on the finest estates in Jamaica. 

A single potato, raised in St. Paul’s parish 
Carolina, weighed upwards of six pounds— 
enough for the consumption of a small fa 
mily. 

Four hundred students are said to be at- 
tending the Medical lectures at Philadelphia. 
At Yale college, (New-Haven,) 371 student: 
attended, besides 92 medical students, and 
18 resident graduates—in all 481. 

The Emperor of Germany, convinced of 
the advantage which will result from a more 








myself at home ; it seemed as if I were 
surrounded by my nearest kindred. 1 


most unreserved intercourse, for I was 
amongst those who possessed the sensi- 
bilities and ingenuousness of nature. 


man is always agreeable, and there was 
one in the village called Marta, in whom 
I was much interested. Her stature and 
form were pleasing, and her complexion, 
which was very fair, was tinged by the 
colour of the rose. Her eves were dark 
and expressive. When she conversed, 
she irresistibly charmed the behelder. 
She sought no affectation or refinement of; 
phrase to convey her thoughts, and heace 
her language was impressive, and preg- 
nant with meaning. It was the language 





thought that I could here indulge the; P¢ 


The neighbourhood of an amiable wo-} 





not of the head, but of the heart. Her 
temper was sanguine, and her feelings! 
animated and glowing. When she spoke, | 
she adapted her words to her feelings, 
and the impression was very forcible. 
She spoke, too, with a tenderness and 
simplicity that touched her anditory. 





Maria had early felt the pain of disap- 
pointed love ; and her affections, which, 
were ardent, had been dampened by the) 
blight. Contiding and inexperienced, she! 
had allowed her predilections for a parti-' 
cular object to predominate over every 
other feeling; and when circumstances 
prevented that object from according! 


proportioned to the strength of her par-| 
tiality. This circumstance gave to her 
manners and address a tinge of tétanchs-1 
ly which excited a compassionate regard) 
in the beholder. | 

With society like this, I was perpetual-) 
ly delighted. The city and its artificial 
attractions were altogether forgotten, and 
I harboured no wish ever to behold them 
again, 





destination, which was 4 retired village in 
' 


with her secret wishes, she felt a griefi/ 


rofound knowledge of the theory and proper 
Catematieds of water-mills, has lately offered 
a thousand golden ducats, (about $2000) to 
the author, whether a native or a fo ¥, 
who in the course of a year, shall furnish the 
hest work on,that subject. 

Recent experiments in many parts of Eng- 

land have proved, that supplies of the best 
water may be obtained by proper boring 
the earth to a sufficient depth. The expense 
appears to be trifling, while the result is ot 
the highest importance to all landed’ pro- 
rty. 
The society of Shakers at Canterbury, 
(N. H.) within a few weeks, sold ten barrels 
of cider in Boston, for which they recvived 
one hundred dollars in cash, whilst good 
common eider has been selling for one dol- 
lar a barrel. 

A calf belonging to General Pierce, of 
Hillsborough, (N. H..) was found, on the 21st 
ultimo, to weigh six hundred and nineteen 
pounds, when six months and one day old. 


On the Table Rock in Pendleton district, 
in South Carolina, there are innumerable 
impressions of horses’ hoofs, promiscuously 
scattered over its surface, having every ap- 
pearance of having been done by the stamp- 
ing of horses, worried by flies, when the rock 
was in asoft state. Similar marks are visible 
on another rock on an adjacent mountain, 


~~ 


MARRIED, 

On the 6th inst. Edward P. Heyer to Louisa IT 
Fish. 

On the 6th inst. Dr. Henry M. Groshon to Miss 
Francena White. 

On the 6th inst. Mr. John Jackson to Miss Mary 
M. Humplirys. 

On the 7th, Capt. Thomas P. Harper to. Mis: 
Eliza Bogert. . 

On the 7th inst. Mr. James Herron to Miss Ju 
iia A. Tilton. 


DIED, 


On the 4th inst. Mr. Joseph Rosbach, aged 45. 

On the 6th, in the 20th year of her age, Mrs. 
Jane S, Bancker, wife of Gerard Bancker, M. D 

On the 6th inst. Capt. Joseph’ P. Gale. 

On the 6th inst. Mr. Joseph Chapman, aged 62 
Years. 
‘ On the 7th inst. in the 46vh year of his age, Mr. 
Matthew Stevenson. 

On the 8th inst. Mr. Benjamin Carpenter, in 
the 47th year of Iris age. 

Ov the 8th inst. Mrs. Ann M‘Lean, wife of Da- 
niel MtLean. 

On the 8th inst. Louisa Matilda, eldest daugh- 
ter of Wm, Seignoret. 

On the Sth inst. at Kingsbridge, of consump- 
tion, Jacob Dyckman, M. D. late Healt! Commis 





_— of this city. 













POE RY. 


“Itis the giftof POETRY to hallow every place in}! 
which it moves; to breathe round nature an odour more | 
exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed over} 
ita tint more magical than the blush of morning ” 














THE MINE. 
~~ 
Alas, the strange varieties of life! 
We live ‘mid perils and pleasures, like 
Characters 'graven on the sand, or hues 
Colouring the rainbow. Wild asa sick fancy 
Aad chanzeful as a maiden, is this dream, 
‘fhis brief dream on earth - - - - 
‘Their doom was misery. 


—~ 


They were two bovers.—Ob, how much is said 

Io that brief phrase! how much of happiness, 

Of all that makes life precious, is suwm'd up 

In telling they were lovers! In this world, 

To all its many pleasures, al! its dreams 

Of riches, fame, ambition—there is nought 

That sheds the light of young aad passionate love. 

Ah, its firat sigh is worth al! else on earth: H 

That sigh may be most fugitive, may leave { 

A burning, broken, or a wither'd heart ; i 

It may know many sorrows, may be crose’d | 

With many cares, end all its joys may be } 

Rut rainbow glimpses seen in clouds ; yet still Ht 
} 
} 
' 
| 
| 











ee ee 


That sigh breathes paradise.—Love ! thou hast been 
Our ruin and our heaven! Well they loved— 

Olave and his Elore; from infancy 

They had been playmates, and they ever were 

Fach other's shadow ; but when woman’s blush 

Came o'er the cheek, and womas.’s tenderness 

Shaded Elore’s blue eyes, then Olave’s heart i 
Caught deeper feeling. It was just the time | 
When soft vows have been breathed, and answer'd ! 
By blushes, gentle sighs, the eloquent signs Hy 
Of maicen baebfulness and maiden love, i! 
And Qlave knew he was beloved, that when {i 
The fresh «pring leaves were on the firs, Elore } 
Would be his own indee! "Tis a sweet time, | 


This season of young passion’s happiness ! ' —<——_- 


‘she spirit revels in delicious dreams ; 
The future is so beautiful, for hope 

Ia then all powerful. They would often rit i{ 
For hours by their bright hearth, and tei! old tales ' 
O/ love, true as their own—or talk of days } 
Of quiet joy to come. And when the Spring 
Smiled in green beauty, they would sweet!y roam } 
By the pale moon, and in her tender light 


Read the love written in each other's eyes, 
And ca! ber fora witness. Ob, ‘tis bliss | 
To wander thus, arm link'd in arm! —a look, i 
A sigh, a blush, the only answers given Hy 
fo the so witching tales fond lips are telling. — i} 
One eve they parted even more tenderly i} 
Than they were wont to do ; but one day more | 
And their fate would be link’d io a true bond | 
Of deep affection; heoceforth but one life!— 

But the next morn he came not, and Elore ‘| 
Watch'd down the vale in vain! The evening clozed, 
And by her Graside there was solitude ; 

Mora blusi'd again, and found her still alone, 

That promised morning, whose light should have shed 
Jladness o'er the sweet brice, but shone on tears, 

On loneliness and terror! Daya pass'd by, 

But Olavecame not; none kaew of his fate ; 

Tt was all mystery and fear. They searc! i 

The valleys and the mounteins, but no trace 

Was left to te!) of either life or death: 

He had departed like a shadow. Strange 

And drear were now the many tales they to!d 

In his own village: some said the snow-pit 

Had been his grave, and some (hat still he lived; 
And wild old histories were now recall’d 

Of mortals loved by powerful beings, who 





Bore them from eart!—and Olave was 20 younz, ~—~— 


So beautiful, he might well be beloved | 
Ry mountain spirits. But alas for her, 
His widow'd bride ! how soon she changed from ali | 
The beauty of ber youth—her long gold hair } 
Loet its bright colour, and her fair blue eyes 
Forgot the sunshise of their smile, for never 
Her countenance was brighten'd up again 
ity che heart's gladsome feelings. So she lived 
A siltary thing, to whom the world 
Was nothing; and she sunn'd al) intercourse, i 
Shrunk evea fromthe voice of soothing; all 
Her earthly ties were broken, and she could 
Hut brood o'er ber great misery. - - - 
’Twas in Fahl 








As the dark miner 


| 
8 deep mince a corse was found, | 
urged their toilsome way, | 

} 


| 
' 
Preseryed from ail decay ; the rolden locks | 
Curl’d down ia rich luxuriance o'er a face i} 439 ane 
Fale as a sfatue’s—cold and colourless, il ¥ vevell’d all a 
But perfect every feature.—No one knew } 
What youth it was. The dress was not the came | 
As worn hy miners, but of antique ehape, 
Sach as their fathers’, and they deem’d it was 
Some stranger who had euriously explored 


The depths of Fahlan. and the falling rock 
Had closed him from the face of day for ever. 
Thrice fearful grave! They took the body up 
And bore it to the open air, and crowds 

Foon gather'd round to look on the fair face 

And gracefu! form, yet still not one could tell 
Aught of its history. But at length there cane 
Auaged womaa, - - - down beside the youth 
Tremblingshe kuelt, and with her wither'd hands 
Parted from off his face the thick bright hair— 
She sank upon his bosom, one wild shriek 


Kiang with his name,~My love, my lost Olave! 








ODE TO FROST. pS Pape 


Preceded by the pioching storm 
a That through Canadian forests play'd, 
With withering look and wizard form, 
The pallid power whese magic force 
Arrests the wand'ring river's course, 
Stands on our shorewith hostile flag, display 'd. 


At his approach each flowret dies, 
That prematurely dared to rise 
And court the wintry sun's deceitful ray? 
Each bud that treach'rous moisture drew 
Untimely into public view, 
Night suddenly decays. 
No music in the skies we hear, 
Although serene, and oft as summer's clear : 
The woods and fielcs are dumb ; 
Save where the shuddering peasant stand:, 
Ansd hoarsely coughs, or claps his tingling hans, 
Lest cold his nerves benumb. 


Save where along the biasted wold, 
| By hunger pinch’d, without a fold, 
The bleating sheep and lowing heifer roam ; 
While, shrinking from tbe freezing gale, 
|| Beneath the !amp of night so pale, 
They cal} the beedless hind, in vain, to take them home. 
| 


Save where the feather'd flock from stream or lake, 
Iaquest of fond their noisy movements make; 
| Or where, from her dark citadel, the ow! 
Sallies abroad, with hideous scream, 

Along the leafless shade for prey to prow!, 

Marring the sleeping linnet’s tuneful cream. 

Ah! while thy rigours, power severe ! 

Obedient thus to Nature's lar, 
Ta bonds of double hardship biad the year, 

Mav Pity’s gentle sun arise ant thaw 
The ice in every cold, indif're at breast, 

Till warm’) with charitable zeal, 

Av'rice itself an inclination fee! 
To save the poor, ami suecovr the distrest ' 


ON BEING PRESENTED WITH A VIOLET PY A 

LADY IN THE MONTH OF DECEMBER 
Welcome, thou pretty little purple thing 

|| I hailthee, harbinger of future spring, 

And pledge of joys to come ; 

Thou cheerest me in dark December's day, 

And waking Hope, thou smiling seem’st to say 
That brighter days will come. 


But whence dost thou so soon appear ? 
This early visit does, T fear, 

Forebode thee early wo; 
Stern winter’s reign is not yet past, 
And soon I fear his driving blast 
Will lay thy beauties low. 


So many a blooming, lovely mai’, 
Exe spring returns shall low be laid ; 
Nor thinking this her doom ; 

But counting pleasures yet in store, 
Shall see her natal day no more, 
But find an early tomb! 


Then biest is she whose pious care 
For that event does now prepare, 

Nor fears to live or die; 
Content to bloom awhile on earth, 
And deck the place that gave her birth, 
\. Or blossom imthe sky ! 


DREAMS. 


* Sweet is the dream, divinely sweet, 
When absent souls in fancy meet.” 


i Where the hedce-row brambles twist; 
|T thought that my love was.a sweet wild TOSty 
j| And I the silv’ry mist! 
| How sweetly I beaded her pale red charms 
With many a diamond speck ! 
How softly I bent up my wat'ry arms, 
And hung round ber beautifal neck 
O me!—what a heaventy birth : 


‘Till the morn came bright, 
Then sank at her feet down again in the earth. Be calm Content your ever weleome guest ; 


{ dreamt that my lore was a sweet wild bee 
All cover’d with purple bloom, 
{And I, methought, was an amorous bee, 
That lov'd’the rich perfume : 
Large draughts of nectar I satto sip 
On a bean leaf just below; 
{ breath’d her breath, and f kiss’d her lip, 
And she was as chaste assnow! 
O me !—what a beautiful task ! 
For there I lay 
Till eve grew gray, 
While she in the sun’s brightgicam di 


where the pale moon did line 
The forest with silver bright, 
And I thought my love was a wild woodbine, 
And I—a zephyr light. 
+ Welcome,” said I, “* where the bramble weave 
“ Around us a guard of thorns ;” 
And sweetly I tangled myself in her leaves, 
«“ And blew her redestreak’d horns ; 
To the music of which we led 
A gay dance about, 
Til! old night came out 
To rock us to sleep in his dusky be’ 


—_ 
BEAUTY. 


When fascinating beauty smiles, 
Though deem’d a transient flower, 





Vain man, with all his boasted might, 
Submissive owns its power, 


Beauty makes misers quit their gold, 
And cruelty its rage, 


And gives the ardent fire of youth 
To antiquated age. 


Th’ impostor Mahomet, who knew 
The sweets and power of love, 
With ever-blooming beauties fill’d 

} His blissful courts above. 


Aright this great observer judg’d, 





That beauty’s promis’d charms 
Would ture whole millions to his aid, 
And bless his conqu’ring arms. 


=» 


yitaphs. 
> 
AN EPITAPH 
On a very idle fellow.—F rom Camden. 
Here lieth one that was born and cried, 
Liv’d several years, and then—and then he cied. 


~~ 


ON A TOMBSTONE IN ESSEX. 
Here lies the man Richard, 
And Mary his wife ; 
Their surname was Pritchard ; 
They Jiv'd without strife; 
| And the reason was plain— 
They abounded in riches; 
They nor care had, nor pain ; 
And the wife wore the breeches. 








ENIGMAS, 


* And justly the wise maa thus preach'd to us all, 
Despise not the vajue of things that are smali '’ 











| Answers to Puzzles in our last, 


| Pozz.Ee 1.—Because it is not felt. 
PuzzLE 11.—Nothing. 


~ 
NEW PUZZLES. 





CHARADES BY A LaDy. 
[. 


Where'er roy Girst appears dread horror reigns, 
Sad desolation marks bis wild career : 

Mild Peace affrighted flies to happier plains, 
And roseate Hope is chased by pallid Fear. 


Led by false zeal, the preacher oft mistakes 
My empty next for energy divine ; 
The simple majesty of truth forsakes, 
j And fills with pompous sound each feeble live. 





My whole, dread mandate of ofended power, 
The trembling culprit views with wild dismay ; 
Tvo late he deprecates the fatal hour 
That led bim froro fair Virtue's peaceful way. 


Il. 
Within my humble first if e’er you dwell, 


She will each anxious eare of life repel}, 
And chase the ruder passions from your breast. 


Cheer’ by her amiles, through each succeeding hour, 
Ambition's steep ascent with eaution shun ; 

Still seorn my second's fascinating power, 
Wor tread the giddy maze its vot'ries run. 


And though for thee in fashion’s gaudy loom, 
Rich with the Tyrian dye. no vest appear; 
Though o’er thy forebead wave vo nodding plume, 
Nor the bright diamond sparkle in thine ear; 





A.D. The Christian Afra. 


360 Julian declared Augustus by the military, 
—— War with Persia. . 
—— The Franks, called Actuarii, defeated by 
Julian. 

361 War between Julian and Constantius. 
Death of the latter. 

—— Julian, Emperor, took possession of Con- 
stantinople, abjured the Christian religion, 
declared himself Sovereign Pontiff of the 
Pagans, and opened the temples of the gods, 
The exiled bishops were recalled. 

262 Nicomedia and Nice overthrown by an 
earthquake. 

—— Schismof Lucifer of Caglifiri, on account of 
the levity shown to the bishops fallen in 
persecution. 

363 The temple of Jerusalem attempted to be 
rebuilt by the Jews, encouraged by Julian, 
—- Death of Julian the apostate. 

—— Jovian pioclaimed Emperor by the army. 
The heathenish temples shut up, and theis 
sacrifices abolished. 

—— Jovian declared in favour of St. Athanasius, 
against the Arians and Macedonians. 

364 Death of Jovian. 

—- Valentinian proclaimed Emperor by the 
army, declared his brother Valens his col~ 
league. 

—-— St. Basil and St. Gregory, of Nazianza, 








flourished. 
367 Sickness of Valentinian. His son Gratian 


declared Augustus. 
|368 War between Valens and the Goths. 
je—— The city of Nice almost destroyed by light- 


ning. 


| 
{369 Deteat of Athanaric, king of the Goths, by 
| Valens 


370 The Saxons and Allemanni defeated by 
Valentinian. 

—— Persecution of the orthodox bishops, and of 
Athanasius, by Valeng. 

371 The Allemanni defeated by Severus, com- 
manding under Valentinian, 

—— The war iv Mauritania fortunately termi- 
nated by Theodosius, master of the horse. 
372 Unsuccessful war with the Quadi. 

The Sarmatians subdued by tie younger 
Theodosius, governor of Mesia. 

—— Maira, queen of the Saracens, embraced 
Christianity. 

—— Death of St. Hilary, of Poitiers. 

373 Death of St. Athanasius. 

374 Valentinian’s alliance with Maciianus, king 
of the Allemanni. 

—— Election of St. Ambrose to the see of Milan. 
375 Persecution of the orthodox, by Valens. 
—— Death of Valentinian by apopleay. 

—— Gratian and Valentinian the younger, sa- 
luted Emperors. ; vel Sy 
376 The Goths'expelled by the Huns, and re- 
ceived by the Romans in Thrace. 

—— The body of Valentinian carried to Con-~ 





H stantinople. 


—— Theodosius, the elder, put to death by or- 
der of Valens. “ 
—— Edict of Gratian against the assemblies ot 
the heterodox. 

377 Revolt of the Goths, 

378 Battle with the Goths near Adrianople. 
‘They settled in Thrace, Scythia, and Masia, 
aud penetrated to the gates of Constunti 
nople. 

—— The Allemanni subdued by Gratian. 

—— Theodosius declared Emperor of the East. 
379 Death of St. Basil. 

—— Condemmation of Apolinarius, 

—— St. Gregory, of Nyssa, sent to Arabia. 
— St. Gregory, of Nazianza, translated to the 





| see of Constantinople. 
330 Dangerous sickness of Theodosius at Thes- 
| salenica. His baptism. 


j-——~ Several laws made in favour of Christianity 

i— Peace with the Goths. 

381 Athanaric, king of the Goths, expelled by 

his subjects, fled to Theodosius, at Constan- 

tinople, where he died. 

~— Second oecumenical council at Constanti- 

nople. The errors of Macedouius against 

the Holy Ghost condemned. The Nicene 

creed renewed. The bounds of each ex- 

archate determined. The see of Constan- 

tinople raised to the first rank after Rome. 

The churches taken from the Arians and 

iven to the orthodox. 

1383. Maximus, tyrant of Britain, with Victor, 

his son. 

—— Arcadius declared Augustus. 

—— Arsenius chosen preceptor to Arcadius, son 
of Theodosius, 

—— St. Augustine professor of rhetoric at Rome. 

384 Deputies sent by the Persians to sue for 

peace of Theodosius. 

—— Petition of Symmachus, governor of Rome, 

for the restoration of the Pagan worship, 

refuted by St. Ambvose. 

—— St. Jerome travciled to Jerusalem, 

386 Conversion of St. Augustine. 

—— Theodosius and Arcadius triumphed at Con- 
stantinople on vanquishing the Grutingii, 

a Gothic race. 
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Yet shall my whole afford a modest dress, 

In which, perhaps, some favour’d youth may fad 
A simple charm, whose power he may confess, 

Asi greet ia thee, well pleased, a kindred miud. 
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